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FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PREPARATION 
FOR MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. By Delos F. 
Wilcox. Address before National Public 
Ownership Conference, Chicago, Novem- 
ber, 1917. From author, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

CONSTITUTION FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Speech 
of Albert B. Cummins, Iowa, in the Sen- 
ate. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hints Towarp Diet REForM, price 2d. Eco- 
nomical Dishes for Workers, price 1d. 
Facts for Patriots, First to fifth series, 
price 4d. each. Dietaries suitable for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Colleges, hostels, clubs, 
etc. 54 pp. Price 1s. 3d. The Pudding 
Lady—a new departure in Social Work, 
new edition. 96 pp. Price 1s. Aids to 
Fitness, Food and Efficiency, The Sugar 
Habit, The Importance of Fat in Diet, 
Fireless Cookery—and other leaflets. Price 
1d. each. National Food Reform Associ- 
ation, 265, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 

NaTIONAL RECONSTRUCTION — Our Home 
Task. Bulletin No. 2 Home Missions 
Council, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Tur NEGRO MIGRATION. Report of Commit- 
tee on Negro work, INDIAN Missions, Obli- 
gations and Opportunities. Report of 
Committee on Indian Missions, Home Mis- 
sions Council, 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York. > 

EarLy REcorDS OF FIRE UNDERWRITING IN 
New Yorx. By Henry A. Oakley. Re- 
printed from Insurance Times, vol. 2 & 3. 
From Insurance Society, New York. 

LocaL AUTHORITIES AND THE PROBLEM OF 
VENEREAL DISEASES. By Sir Francis 
Champneys. Price 3d. THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF VENEREAL DISEASE IN THE CIVIL 
Community. By Lieut.-Col. L. W. Harri- 
son. Reprinted from the Journal of State 
Medicine, April, 1918. Price 3d. Na- 
tional Council for Combating Veneral Dis- 
ease, 81, Avenue Chambers, Southampton 
Row, London, W. C. 1. 

Srupy Courses 1N SocIALIsM. Compiled by 
Harry W. Laidler for Intercollegiate So- 
cialist Society, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

RuRAL MeETHops OF WASTE DisposaL. By 
Henry D. Evans. Bulletin Vol. II, No. 
1, State Department of Health of Maine, 
Augusta. 

REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES Housinc Cor- 
PORATION. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation. 
Gov’t Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

THE CHRISTIAN NATIONS AND THE HaGuE. By 
James Armstrong Scott. University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 

THE DoMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. Report of 
Women’s Advisory Committee of Ministry 
of Reconstruction. Cmd. 67, Price 3d. H. 
M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 

JuvENILE EMPLOYMENT during the war and 
after. Ministry of Reconstruction. Price 
6d. H. M. Stationery Office, as above. 

COMPENSATION FOR DISABLED SAILORS AND 
SoLpIERS under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Report of Committee on. Cmd. 49. 
Price 1d. H. M. Stationery Office, as 
above 

Women’s Houstnc Sus-CoMMITTEE. Final 
Report. Ministry of Reconstruction Ad 


visory Council. Cd. 9232. Price 3d. H. 
M. Stationery Office, as above. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MILK, 
Third’ Interim Report of Committee on. 
Price 3d. H. M. Stationery Office, as 
above. 

THe Boy 1n Inpustry. Articles reprinted 
from Daily Telegraph. Ministry of Mu- 
nitions. Price 3d. H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, as above. 

From War TO PEAcE. General survey of 
Canada’s Repatriation Plans. Repatria- 
tion Committee, Ottawa, Canada. 

HARVESTER INDUSTRIAL CouNcIL.  Interna- 
tional Harvester Company and subsidiary 
companies. International Harvester Co., 
United States Works, Chicago. 

THE RELATION OF PARENTAL NATIVITY TO THE 
INFANT Morratiry oF NEw YorRK STATE. 
By P. R. Eastman. Reprinted from Ameri- 
can Journal of Diseases of Children, 
March, 1919. American Medical Associ- 
ation, 535 N. Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Lanp, Irs CoLonrzaTION. ‘The Milwaukee 
Idea. Compiled by F. W. Luening. Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, Ath- 
letic Club Bldg., Milwaukee. 

POINTERS ABOUT THE STATE FuNpD. State In- 
surance Fund, 230 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Tue STATES AND CHILD Lagor. Children’s 
Year Leaflet No. 13 prepared in collabor- 
ation with Child Conservation Section of 
the Field Division of National Defense. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dep’t of Labor. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

TALKING Points oN Home. Missions. Cen- 
tenary Commission of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1701 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN DEPENDENCY AND 
RETARDATION: Study of 1351 public school 
children known to the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciated Charities. By Margaret Kent 
Beard. Current problems pamphlet No. 
10. Research publication of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. — Price 
25 cents. 

Tue Sex Swe or Lire. An explanation for 
young people. By Mary Ware Dennett. 
Reprinted from Medical Review of Re- 
views, February, 1918. From author, 350 
West 55 street, New York. Price 25 cents. 

Teacuers’ Savaries. National Education 
Association, 1400 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

A New Day FoR THE COLORED WOMAN 
Worker. Miss Jessie Clark and Mrs. 
Gertrude E. McDougald, investigators. 
Bureau of Women in Industry, 230 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

THE Russians iN Los ANGELES. By Lillian 
Sokoloff. Sociological monograph No. 11. 
Southern Sociological Society, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 15 
cents. 

Hours or Work As RELATED To OUTPUT AND 
oF HEALTH oF Workers. Silk manufactur- 
ing. Research report No. 16. Nat’l Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 15 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. Price $1. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION ON 
Ox_p AcE Pensions. March, 1919. J. L. 
Kuhn, printer to the Commonwealth, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

IN THE FurRows OF FREEDOM. Reprinted 
from American Forestry, March, 1919. By 
Charles Lathrop Pack. Foop DRYING Proc- 
RESS AND IMPORTANCE. The National War 
Garden Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Our IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
Laws. Amendments urgently needed. 
Nat’! Committee for Constructive Immigra- 
tion Legislation, 105 East 22d street, New 
York. 

Tue STEERAGE. A sham immigrant’s voyage 
to New York in 1888. By Eliza Putnam 
Heaton. From John L. Heaton, 131 West- 
minster Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Experts IN City GOVERNMENT. By Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the SuRvEy 
$2.33. 


InpustriaL Goopwitt. By John R. Com- 
mons. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 213 


141 pp. Price $1; 
$1.08. im 
Tue Day or Gtiory. By Dorothy Canfiel@l 
Henry Holt & Co. 149 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.08. 
THE MASTERY OF THE Far East. By Arthur 
J. Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 671 4 
pp., illustrated. Price $6; by mail of th 
SuRvEY $6.15. ‘ 
Tue LAND AND THE SOLDIER. By Frederic C, 9 
Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 196 pp. | 
Price $1.35; by mail of the SurveY $1.43. 
PAPERS AND Discussion 1916-1917. ‘Town 
Planning Institute. 4 Arundel St., London, 
W. C. 2. 202 pp., with appendices, illus- 
trated. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE MANCHESTER STATISTI- | 
CAL SoclETY. Session 1917-18. From society, 
3, York St., Manchester, England. 170 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d.; by mail of the Survey $.75. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF PuBLIC UTILI- | 
TIES IN THE UNITED STATES. it 
Cammen. McDevitt-Wilson’s. 142 pp. — 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.58. — 
SocIoLoGy AND EDUCATION. Papers and pro- 
ceedings American Sociological Society 
meeting, Richmond, 1918. University of © 
Chicago Press. 224 pp., paper bound. — 
Price $1.59; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 
HousING; THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. By 
Beis Smith. 98 pp. P. S. King & Son, 
Orchard House, Westminster, London, S._ 
W. Price 1s.; by mail of the Survey $ .35. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
By L. Oppenheim. Longmans, Green & Co. © 
oe pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 
2.08. ¢ 
Tue CrasH. A Study in Nationalities. By — 
William H. Moore. E. P. Dutton & Co. ~ 
333 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- — 
VEY $2.60. zi 
THE PALIsER CaszE. By Edgar Saltus. Boni — 
& Liveright. 315 pp. Price $1.60; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $1.70. 4 
A PLEA FOR THE INSANE. By L. A. Weath- — 
erly. Grant Richards, Ltd., London. 238 ~ 
e% Price, 10s. 6d.; by mail of the SURVEY — 
2.80. . 


by mail of the Survz} a) . 


THE TURNOVER OF Factory Lasor. By Sum- — 
ner H. Slichter. D. Appleton & Co. 460. 
pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.15. — 

THE PuBLIC DEFENDER. By Mayer C. Gold- — 
man. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 98 pp. Price 
$1.35; by mail of the Survey $1.43. 3 

Buinp ALLEY. By W. L. George. Little, © 
Brown & Co. 431 pp. Price $1.75; by © 
mail of the SuRVEY $1.83. 

Pexinc Dust. By Ellen N. LaMotte. 
Century Co. 240 pp., illustrated. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 

THE New York CuHariTigs Directory. 1919. 
Charity Organization Society, 105 East 22 — 
street, New York. 462 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the SURVEY $1.08. 

Bo.sHEvisM. By John Spargo. Harper & ~ 
Bros. 389 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the ~ 
SuRVEY $1.60. 
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By Henry 


W. Thurston. Survey Committee of ~ 
Cleveland Foundation. 189 pp. Price $.25 
postpaid. 
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AS TO LAWRENCE 


¢ HANK you for your help in understanding the Lawrence 

situation.’—From a Boston social worker. 

“Your article on the Lawrence strike in the SURVEY 

was most interesting, and has caused a great deal of 

favorable comment among the people whom I have seen.”—From 
an official of one of the Lawrence mills. 


“T want to thank you for your excellent article on Lawrence in: 
the Survey of April 5. You have told the story in an ad- 
mirably just and interpretive way.’—From a representative of the 
United States Department of Labor who has visited Lawrence tn an 
official capacity. 

“Tn March you sent me an invitation to become a Survey Asso- 
ciate. I delayed answering until your article on the Lawrence 
strike came out. If I am to judge the articles of your magazine 
by the superficial treatment given to the conditions in Lawrenee the 
magazine has very little value to me, and I most certainly decline 
to be an associate.’—From a resident of Lawrence. 


““We who have lived among and worked with the different na- 
tionalities, and who know something of the problem of the employes 
and the employer, appreciate the scope and clear-sightedness of Mr. 
Fitch’s statements. He has reported admirably the situation as he 
saw it himself. It is to be regretted that he did not see more and 
accept less on hearsay. 


_ “In a longer visit Mr. Fitch would have probably discovered that 
just now Lawrence is the stone upon which many exponents of spe- 
cial theories have come to grind their individual axes. 


“We heartily appreciate the many fine things in Mr. Fitch’s 
article, and we know where to make corrections and allowances, 
but what about the man from Missouri? How can he separate the 
wheat from the chaff? How does he know that the twenty friendly 
visitors from Boston were members of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and came in response to a letter from Mr. Muste? How. does 
he know that the manufacturers have stood ready at all times to 
meet their own employes and that the American Woolen Company, 
when the first objections to the reduction in working hours arose, of- 
fered to give any one who wished it 54 hours’ work and 57 hours’ 
pay (time and a half for overtime), and the offer still stands? 

piles . We deem ourselves extremely fortunate that the arti- 
cle in the Survey contains no more that is misleading.”—From an 
Andover, Mass., clubwoman. 


“JY read many of your articles with the greatest interest but am 
particularly impressed at the moment with your very: restrained, 
clear and fair statement of the Lawrence situation. It was my oppor- 
tunity [to meet some Lawrence people] Sunday night, and I then 
learned a great deal of what was going on and realize the extent 
to which the employers there are turning conservatism into a men- 
ace.’—From a representative of a prominent employers’ association. 


“T have read your article about Lawrence with much interest. I 
think that it is, on the whole, a fair statement of the situation. 
- . . The net result is helpful as well as true.”—From 
a Boston social worker. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y ; 131 H 23 
St., New York. For national ve eileen sery- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon, Hx. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
- St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. . Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. Wor 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis EH. Lakeman, §act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
— free on request. Annual membership dues, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rey. .Charles_ S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 H. 22 St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M: Tippy, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y ; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 BR. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on TeCEEnCe. Hon. Carl BE. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert BH. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the’ work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expression ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises during 
war and reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. 
ng. Conducts National Americanization pro- 


gram. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH | 


Has international system of safeguard- . 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Bliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
Tequest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information ere race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, j}unch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
creening school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEK— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas, F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
perso! through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on ‘mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
We at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies, Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

eh Nag og and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 
Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

gine Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 
The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 
Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BH. Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. : 
Organization of Social Forces, William J. 

Norton. 
Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer. 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for.meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
peste op emocratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN OONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hagens Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN'S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave, New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for ~ 
specific service along social and economic lines; ~ 


cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. rangl 35 E. 30th St. 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreati 
and instruction in self-governing and support- ~ 
ing eronpe for girls of working age. Magazine, — 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLI 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, ~ 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York, — 

Objects: To stimulate the extension of publi 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- — 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward, 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANG 
—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HE. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organization 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- — 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York: Composed of non-commercial — 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. ’ 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 

LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self: 
government in the workshop through organiza- — 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, — 
Life and Labor. ; 


s 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF — 
AMERICA—H, S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison — 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- — 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission — 
on Training Camp Activities. | 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg,’ pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction | 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—PFor the Im- — 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ~ 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial — 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres, ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- — 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city — 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survpy; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R, Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. . 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods, Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men, The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
pire ene foe activities of the camp 
OWDS. ose L . 
Braudhen woe ph Lee, pres.; H. 8S. 


T early became clear that employment ‘is the greatest 
need of returning service men. Welfare and business 
organizations the country over recognized this and each 

i in its own way endeavored to meet the situation. 

/Whenever these different organizations actually got under 
way in the same locality, the result was duplication of effort, 

joewilderment both of employers and service men, and con- 

fusion commensurate with the energy applied. 

| Through the far-sightedness of a small group, all the busi- 

ness and welfare organizations of Boston were brought to- 

jzether before any one of them had fully formulated its own 
program. This feature is fundamental in Boston’s plan for 

Jassisting service men into.employment. Whatever of success 

Pras come to this work in Boston is a direct result of combining 

all interests in a single bureau. 

_ Boston’s slogan is Welcome plus Work. The Boston Com- 

mittee for the Reception of Returning Soldiers, Sailors and 

‘Marines, organized by Mayor Peters, receives the service man 

‘with a welcome as sane as it is sincere. Leading business men 

‘of the city acquaint him with business conditions and advise 

‘with him regarding his immediate entry into the best possible 

employment he can secure and his assumption of the duties and 

jresponsibilities of civilian life. It is here that service men are 
placed in touch with other organizations of whose assistance 

‘they may be in need. ‘This assistance sometimes takes the 

ae of furnishing entertainment, food, lodging, even funds. 

| It is here that service men are referred to the Employment 

‘Bureau for Returning Soldiers and Sailors, which is the 

jwork part of Boston’s slogan. As stated before, this bureau 

lis organized and controlled by representatives of all the busi- 

\ness and welfare organizations devoting themselves to finding 

‘employment for service men. ‘This centralization has relieved 
setvice men from shopping for jobs at various bureaus; has 

‘relieved employers from the annoyance of many agencies, all 

soliciting the same job; has saved service men the discourage- 

‘ment of finding that the job to which they are referred has 

been filled by some other bureau; has saved the employer from 
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Jobs for Soldiers—the Boston Plan 
By W. Stanwood Field 


MANAGER, EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, BOSTON COMMON 


feeling that he must send each job to all the bureaus lest some 
be made jealous. In short, it has focused all the jobs and all 
the service men wanting jobs at the most accessible and central 
point of the whole city, Boston Common, where adequate ac- 
commodations and competent personnel have been provided to 
meet the largest probable demand for service; and one of the 
most trying problems of the war is well on its way to solution. 

Under these conditions the matter of assisting service men 
to employment became a simple business proposition. On the 
one hand, the returning heroes’ services were for sale. ‘Their 
abilities and their desires were in great variety; these had to 
be classified and made ready for the purchaser. On the other 
hand was a large city employing thousands of men required 
in equally great variety. All then that was necessary was to 
find the market for these services, classify the jobs thus made 
available, and bring together the man and the job for which 
he was qualified. Figures 1 and 2 show the agencies cooperat- 
ing in the establishment and management of the bureau and 
describe the function of each division. 

The Registration Division of the bureau is located in an 
adjacent building, with the Boston Committee for the Recep- 
tion of Returning Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. 

The importance of the Publicity Division cannot be over- 
estimated. Jobs have been secured through publicity in news- 
papers and trade magazines; through circular letters sent out 
by the governor, the mayor, business and trade organizations; 
through printed appeals distributed by clubs; and through an 
announcement of the activities of the bureau sent out, with the 
cooperation of the Boston Retail Board, to more than 200,000 
citizens with the monthly bills of retail stores. Personal 
solicitation has not been resorted to. The bureau has depended 
for its flow of jobs upon publicity and the service which it 
was able to render employers. 

The General Interviews Branch of the Assignment Divi- 
sion effects the return of the service man to his former em- 
ployment when that is feasible. It is found that in a large 
number of cases the service man can be returned to his former 
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employment, even though he may feel that it is not open to 
him. Boston employers almost without exception are taking 
great pride in providing employment for all service men who 
were in their employ at the time they entered the army or 
navy, and in jobs at least as good as the men were holding 
when they left. Furthermore, the practice has become well 
established of giving service men the compensation which they 
received when they entered the service, plus the war-time ad- 
vances which have taken place during their absence. 

‘The various subdivisions of the Special Interviews Branch 
are the vital points of the bureau’s organization, because it is 
here that the job and the man are placed in contact. As far as 
possible, persons with experience as employment managers have 

. been placed in charge of these sections. The bureau has for- 
tunately had the assistance of men connected with the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel for the army. Trade 
tests, rating scales, and “ Aids to Interviewers” used by the 
army have been of material assistance in standardizing the work. 

The bureau is financed by contributions from several of the 
organizations represented in the Board of Management. It is 
housed in temporary buildings on Boston Common. ‘The 
Special Interviews Branch of the Assignment Division is in a 
large room, one side of which is partitioned into small booths 
for the use of interviewers, while the rest of the area con- 
stitutes a waiting-room for the service men. Each booth is 
equipped with desk and telephone. The bureau maintains its 
own telephone switchboard with six trunk lines. Interviewers 
are instructed to make full use of the telephone service in kee- 
ing in touch with jobs they are attempting to fill. Each booth 


is reserved for a particular class of job, and labelled according © 
to the designations shown in figure 2. A simple system of 
checks is used, to make it unnecessary for the men to remain in © 
line to secure their turn. If a prospective employer wishes to ~ 
call and meet applicants, a separate booth is provided. . 

Up to April 26, the bureau had registered 8,322 service 
men. Of this number 2,834 have been placed in an “ in- 
active file’ because the bureau has no record of placing these © 
men, they have not visited the bureau for a considerable period, © 
and they make no reply to communications addressed to them. ~ 
It is interesting that the records of these men indicate. that © 
the homes of large numbers are not in the vicinity of Bos-— 
ton. By April 26, 3,844 service men had been placed in © 
employment by the bureau, and 974 more were reported as 
having placed themselves. This makes a total of 4,818 placed 
in employment, and leaves 670 on the active list. Between 
December 30, 1918, and February 1, 1919, the bureau placed 
713 in employment; during February, 749; during March 
1,320 were placed in employment and 575 were reported as — 
placing themselves. 

Human nature is much the same the world over. Before 
the war our service men, as civilians, represented every degree 
of training, experience, ability, reliability and ambition. We 
remember some few perhaps who were not all their friends 
wished them to be. When they paraded in khaki, all looked 
alike. We were properly proud of them and we came to 
think of them as being all alike. When they came back to us, 
we found it easy to judge them all on the basis of our experi- 
ence with one or the few. It has not taken us long, however, 
to find out that we are receiving back just the same kind of 
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fs dividuals we sent away, plus a large and valuable experience, 
Hf it is utilized to advantage. As was natural, the early comers 
Here hardest to serve. Many were “ up in the air,” literally. 
Wdaving so long had all their thinking done for them, it was 
not altogether easy for them to start thinking for themselves. 
WThey missed receiving orders; they needed direction. The 
Sittention shown them was a pleasant novelty while it lasted, 
ut they tired of it as soon as they found that an army-sized 
Jappetite could not live on tea and cake, that they could not 
Hance forever, and that being a systematic loafer was the 
i ardest job in the world. Then the bureau could help them. 
| The men who came back from France and those who had 
Iivaited long for their discharge in camps here were easier to 
fhandle and easier to please. The war was indeed over “ over 
there.” They had had several weeks waiting around with 
hittle to do. They were sick of it. ‘They had had time to 
think and they did think. The result was that about the 
iggest single idea was, Will I get my old job back again? 
Some of them had hopes for even a better job. They were 
‘eady and anxious to work when their discharge came through 
ind so the period uf heroing was reduced to a few days. 

But the longer period of indecision on the part of. the early 
comers gave us a chance to understand our opportunity better 
and to prepare for it. We learned that our task required 
lcarefully organized effort. Casual methods would not do. 
'Well-meaning but inexperienced persons were doing more 
jaarm than good. There were so many individuals and organ- 
‘zations attempting the job that it was impossible to secure any 
standard results. -A service man was foolish indeed if he did 
not look over the possibilities of at least five or six places. 
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On the other hand, this unorganized effort resulted in many 
organizations offering the same job, not many different jobs. 
It not only befuddled the applicant, it made the employer 


think that every citizen in Boston was an employment bureau ‘ — 


and that all of them: were picking on him. Men who had 
been officers in the personnel division of the army helped to 
show these different organizations, floundering for a method 
of meeting the situation, that no real progress could be made 
without consolidating all the different agencies engaged in 
this work and creating one central, authorized bureau, placed 
under the direction of a person experienced in employment 
management. 

It is a certainty that business will become active eventually. 
Just how soon that will be is uncertain. There are indications 
that the period of waiting will not be long. There is even 
prospect of labor shortage when business gets under way. 
These indications, however, have no bearing upon the problem 
at hand except that the farsighted employer will prepare for 
the coming rush of business by employing service men now, 
and training them for that time. 

The task of returning the nation’s service men to civilian 
employment and_ self-respecting economic independence is 
immediate. Waiting for revival of business will not do. It is” 
even dangerous. The Boston bureau has by no means accom- 
plished its task, but the number of unplaced service men on 
its list is being reduced each day, in spite of the large number 
of new-comers. It is ready for any demand that is likely to 
be placed upon it. This feeling of assurance is justified only 
because of the centralized organization and the staff of experi- 
enced personnel executives. 


Morale-Making—a Vocation 
An Interview with Dr. Bernard Glueck 


O introduce the essence of the camp hut into every 

prison and reformatory in the United States is the 

reconstruction program which Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
. formerly psychiatrist at Sing Sing prison, would 
urge upon the organizations which have been promoting the 
morale of the American soldier. Concretely, he would like 
to see units of Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus, and Jewish 
Welfare Board workers established in the correctional in- 
stitutions, to constitute departments of social welfare. 


In the first place, though this is not the primary considera- 
tion, it would be a good thing for the men who make up the 
personnel of the welfare organizations. As a psychiatrist Dr. 
Glueck has observed with interest the effect that this war 
work has had on the men who have been doing it, and he 
looks ahead with some apprehension to their future. Many 
of them have for the first time in their lives been engaged in 
something that absorbs and stimulates them. ‘They have 
“found themselves,” with all the advantages to themselves 
and the rest of the world which that expression implies. If 
these men are demobilized with as little concern for their in- 
dividual futures as we have shown in our military demobiliza- 
tion, if they suddenly find themselves deprived of their new 
and absorbing work, back in their old routine and their old 
surroundings, there is likely to result among them a certain, 
perhaps considerable, amount of mental distress and needless 
unhappiness. It is distinctly to their interest as well as to the 
advantage of those who might profit by their services that the 
men who have “ found themselves” in work for soldiers in 
camps and cantonments should not again lose themselves in 
their pre-war occupations so long as there is pressing need of 
just such work as they find satisfaction in doing. 


On the other hand, these men—the ones who have been 
really successful in the work with soldiers—are ideal for the 
kind of work that is needed in prisons and reformatories. 
They have the necessary admixture of devotion to humanity, 
without fanaticism or an exaggerated sense of the importance 
of their own contribution to the scheme of the universe. They 

“good fellows,” and have had experience with a wide 
variety, of human nature. They have been doing for soldiers 
and sailors much the same kind of things that adult prison- 
ers need to have done for them. Because of their interest in 
the work, moreover, a moderate salary would not deter them. 
It would be the work of years to build up a list of candidates 
as promising as these for work among adult offenders. 


From Dr. Glueck’s observation of criminals at Sing Sing, 
he has concluded that few chronic offenders know how to en- 
joy themselves, except in ways that are both socially and in- 
dividually undesirable. Their ‘‘play outlets” are almost 
wholly of an anti-social character. Men who may have dis- 
played even excessive intelligence and ingenuity in getting 
possession of a substantial sum of money are found to have no 
ideas for spending it, aside from some sort of debauch or 
gambling. Either through their own fault or that of society, 
they have never learned how to express their play instincts 
in a healthy way. 

The suggested welfare units would supply just this lack in 
their education, would teach them to get fun out of things 
that neither hurt other people nor contribute to their own 
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deterioration. In addition, they would supply that indivi 
attention which the institution authorities would like to gi 
but have not the time for. The welfare men would g 
acquainted with the prisoners, as the warden would like 
do, if he is a warden with any realization of the responsibil 
ties and possibilities of his position. ‘They would find out 
what a man’s idea of his life is, what he wants to get out of 
it, his hopes and aspirations, the explanations of his lackil 0 
sympathy with the laws made by his fellows; and they woul 
sometimes be able to help him into a different attitude toward 
society and to a realization of his ambitions and desires, 
Furthermore, they would frequently be able to aid the prisoy 
officials in their plans for individuals. "They might se 
special apparatus or equipment that the prison doctor thinks q 
man ought to have. They might, through personal influence, 
persuade a man to revise ,his habits in the direction of 
doctor’s advice, or to give up a correspondence which the 
warden considers harmful, though not within his province t 
forbid. They would naturally develop after-care work where 
it is not already adequately provided for, steering the men i 
the right direction for employment and associates when they 
are about to be discharged. If the ex-convict found himself 
received immediately on leaving the institution by a great or 
ganization of the normal outside world, like the Y.M.C./ 
or the K. of C., and were made to feel himself a part 
his chances for a respectable future would be greatly incre 
In short, the welfare units might come to be to the prison 
what the social welfare department, under the most favor 
able conditions, is to the hospital—an adjunct to enable the 
institution to perform its proper function, of moral restora 
tion in the one case, as of physical cure in the other. 


An additional consideration which points to the welfare or 
ganizations of the camps as the logical agency for building up 
morale in the prisons is that for the next ten or twenty of 
thirty years no inconsiderable proportion of our criminals will 
be men who are already familiar with the work of these or 
ganizations during the war. Shocking as the thought may 
be in our present state of mind toward the veterans of th 
great war, and with all allowance for the regenerating and 
exalting influence attributed to army experience and participa- 
tion in the crusade for democracy, sober calculation cannot 
escape the reflection that for perhaps a quarter of a century 4 
large part of our prison and reformatory population will be’ 
composed of ex-soldiers and ex-sailors. Most of them have 
come out of the war with a kindly memory for the organiza- 
tions with which they came in contact in camp. That warm) 
memory would be revived on renewing the contact in a 
and there could be no better foundation for a fruitful 
relationship. 


The most feasible way of introducing the welfare units into 
the correctional institutions would probably be in connection 
with the religious advisers, attaching Knights of Columbus to 
the priest, Y.M.C.A. men to the Protestant chaplain, and”) 
representatives of the Jewish Welfare Board to the attending "| 
rabbi, as lay assistants. ‘They would be in the employ of | 
their own organizations, appointed and assigned and removed _ | 
and paid by them, though of course with due regard on the © 
part of the organizations to the judgment of the prison author- 
ities with respect to individuals, and great care in the adjus i 


» nt of personalities to secure congenial combinations. The 
lfare men would have nothing to do with prison control 
i discipline, but it would be essential that they should have 
edom of access to the prisoners and the confidence and 
jnpathy of the officials. 
»/These men would have to be selected with the greatest dis- 
mination—for general sanity, poise, resourcefulness, and 
althy ideals, as well as for demonstrated ability to make 
sends and secure the confidence of their fellows. A special 
ining course should be provided for them, including instruc- 
sin in the mental characteristics of criminals, something of 
jal law and criminal procedure, and the routine and 
quette of the correctional institution. As soon as the work 
Ws developed sufficiently it might be desirable to select two 
» three institutions in different parts of the country as train- 
i centers, where field-work would be given as part of the 
th paratory institute. 
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and least important, it would conserve the individual abilities 
of the men who have developed skill in this kind of social 
work, and also the collective experience and impetus of the or- 
ganizations concerned. Second, and more important, it seems_ 
a hopeful, feasible, and rational plan for socializing the prison 
administration within a comparatively brief period, while we 
are waiting for the radical making over of our whole correc- 
tional system. ‘Third, and most important of all, he antic- 
ipates that it would bring about ultimately a complete trans- 
formation in the personnel of prison administration. The 
men who go in as welfare workers, if they are the kind he 
has in mind, will not be long in seeing that a prison cannot 
rise above its guards and warden, or a reformatory above its 
superintendent. ‘They would begin to seek these strategic 
positions for themselves, and gradually the correctional in- 
stitutions would become permeated with a new influence, a 
new type of official, which would do no less than reconstruct 
the penal process of the entire country. 


Dr. Glueck’s enthusiasm for this idea has three bases. First, 


french Labor Five Months After the 
Armistice 
By Lewis §. Gannett 


Paris, April 11, 19109. if. 
I, XIV Inevitably the talk of revolution and 
ARNET B” contained of general strike in the trade unions 
ped oe |. SOCIAL ‘ASBECTS (7) (ee 
‘ Socialists, anarchists, of the taneously in the discouraged days of 
Sadicalists and other ists—who were 


May, 1917, when strikes broke out like 
influenza in every part of France and 
mutinies were frequent on the front; 
and again a year later when nearly half . 
a million men were on strike in and 
about Paris with the enemy only forty 
miles away. In both cases the strikes 
were called by local leaders and opposed 
by the secretaries of the national fed- 
erations. 

It is that opposition which makes the 
Position of the official leaders so difficult. They have aided the 
government in breaking strikes. It was the délégués d’atelier 
—men in a position very like that of the shop stewards in Eng- 
land—who called the strikes of May, 1918, and there was in 
them a revolutionary fervor that did not hesitate to take the 
name Bolshevik. Merrheim, the able leader of the metal 
workers, who was a pacifist and internationalist in the early 
days of the war and went to meet the Germans at Zimmer- 
wald in 1915, could not stick to revolution in an hour of 
defeat and threw himself against the Paris strikes. He did 
likewise at St. Etienne, where a virtual soviet had been de- 
clared. The strikes were broken. Forty labor leaders were 
jailed at Clermont-Ferrand—to be released, still without trial, 
after the armistice; eighty Paris leaders were sent to the front. 
The back of the revolutionary movement in the C. G. T. 
was broken—for a time. 

There was resentment, but the resentment lacked leaders. 
The recognized leaders have been the resented. The young 
men who might have become leaders for the most part are 
at the front. Pericat, a stonemason and one of the Clermont 


# have been arrested in France when 
W2 war broke out. They were not 
rested. The government called in 
#: responsible Socialist and trade union 
Riders, and these promised to be good. 
iirests were unnecessary. ‘The leaders 
iicepted the union sacrée or internal 
lice and laid aside old disputes. They 
llaborated with the government and 
i: bourgeois parties. The history of 
e labor movement in France since 1914 is in large part 
2 history of the revolt against that collaboration and of the 
jsumption of the old doctrine of the class war. 

i The internationalist minority in the Socialist Party grew 
ipadily and finally won control of the party organization 
| October, 1918. Inside the General Confederation of La- 
Ir (Confédération Générale de Travail, popularly known 
the C. G. T.) the battle has been more confused. Jouhaux, 
isretary when the war began, still is secretary, and he holds 
J2 trade union organizations well in line, though the rank 
d file sometimes break loose. Before the war the trade 
iionists in France talked of open revolution, and the So- 
lists advocated parliamentary reforms. ‘Times have changed. 
5 Socialists now talk of the “ dictatorship of the prole- 
| 

| 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


tiat,’ while the trade unionists campaign for the eight- 
jur day. ‘The fire-eaters of the Confederation of Labor 
und outside the machinery, attacking the leaders of their 
Zanization, while the revolutionaries of the Socialist Party, 
ill inside the breastworks, have been converting their leaders 
ther than attacking them. 
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prisoners, is leading the opposition, but though an idealist he 
has not the stature to be a great leader. 

Meanwhile the old leaders have tried to turn the energies 
of organized labor from talk of revolution into a campaign 
for the eight-hour day. Huge Posters calling on the workers 
to treat with their employers for ‘“‘ the eight hours” adorn 
the walls of working-class quarters all over France. ‘There 
have been local strikes—the dockers of Bordeaux, for in- 
stance, already have won the eight-hour day. 

May first will see the great eight-hour demonstration— 
if the leaders of the C. G. T. have their way. But Mayday 
is'a day of revolutionary tradition in Europe, and it may easily 
be that the demonstration will surpass the intentions of its 
organizers. ‘The huge procession on April 6 in memory of 
Jaurés, when trades unionists and Socialists by tens of thou- 
sands marched through Paris under red flags, was an indica- 
tion of the temper of the masses. 


DECLARATION OF FRENCH TRADE 
UNIONISTS 


Posted on the Walls of Paris, April 11, 1919 


Solemnly-made promises are today being broken. 

From August, 1914, to November, 1918, we were told 
again and again that we were fighting the war of Right. 
This assurance implied that the peace would bring the 
right of self-determination to the peoples and that it 
would be based upon general disarmament, the only meas- 
ure which can make pessible payment of the war debts. 

Our diplomats offer us a project of a league of nations 
which is not the society of nations defined in the four- 
teen points of President Wilson. In their thirst for jus- 
tice the peoples of the entire world hailed these fourteen 
propositions. We made them ours! 

The French working class, faithful to its conception of 
the war against war, protests against sabotage of the 
peace. 

The peoples coming out of the torment cannot be con- 
demned to nothing but the payment of taxes destined to 
balance munitions budgets. 

The C. G. T. condemns every foreign policy of blockade, 
constraints, political or armed interventions. . . . It 
protests energetically against the expedition into Russia, 
an Allied country on which no official declaration of war 
has been made. The continuation of this policy of inter- 
vention makes France the guardian of reactionary priv- 
ileges and institutions of all the countries. The working 
class, the French people, cannot subscribe to this humiliat- 
ing and dishonorable attitude. 

The C. G. T. condemns any continuation of the war 
and insistently demands the conclusion of the true peace 
to which all the peoples can subscribe. 


The government is meeting the workers quarter-way and 
has prepared a bill which enunciates the principle of the 
eight-hour day for all industry, and then makes exceptions 
for establishments employing less than fifty workers (or less 
than twenty-five workers in establishments using motors), and 
for intermittent. work as on railroads, in small shops, etc., 
thus effectively excepting a large part of French industry. 

The eight-hour day campaign has given rise to much dis- 
cussion of a kind familiar in America. The employers insist 
that it means radical reorganization of industry; the labor 
men have replied that French industry needs that, and that 
it should be the starting-point for an increased national pro- 
ductivity. “They have appealed, in fact, to the workers to 
increase production in the shorter hours—a new role-for the 
leaders of the organization that put the words syndicalism 
and sabotage into the international vocabulary. ‘There has 
been a degree of real statesmanship in their diplomacy—a 
readiness to adjust the application of their principle to the 
needs of special industries—and many of the employers have 
shown a willingness to negotiate that may betoken a new 
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spirit born of the war—or a fear of bolshevism, accordin 
to the point of view. a 

English inspiration is evident in the eight-hour moyenne 
and Jouhaux, secretary of the C. G. T., is frank to adn 
and to urge it. English influence, again, is evident in 
accord between the great unions of railwaymen, seame 
miners, longshoremen, metal, building, and transpert work: 
ers, on the model of British labor’s triple alliance. P 
The workers in the ranks have invented a new kind o 
strike that they are rather enjoying. It is the strike ‘ol a 
minute or an hour or two, a limited strike that is an evidenc 
of solidarity and a warning but means no loss of pay. At 
noon one day in January every train on the Paris-Lyons-Med. 
iterranean railroad stopped for a single minute; and though 
Midol, leader of the strike, was clapped into jail by govern 
ment order, he was released within ten days, and the men‘ 
demands were granted. The stage electricians put the Panis 
theaters in darkness for fifteen minutes on the day of 
Jaurés parade and refused to turn on the lights until the audé 
ences were told that the darkness was a protest against th 
acquittal of Jaurés’ assassin. "Twice recently the Paris post 
men have sat three hours at their desks with folded arms as 
form of quiet strike and warning. 
A recent law gave the fonctionnaires, the government | 
ployes—postmen, clerks, civil servants, etc.—the right to union- 
ize, and they made use of it with a promptness and enthusiasn 
that astonished even the labor leaders. Ten thousand of them 
answered the first call at Paris. The gas and electricity work - 
ers of Paris have been stirred into new activity and hay 
demanded heavy wage increases. New groups are unioniz- 
ing throughout France, and in the post-war excitement 4 i 
uneasiness there is no certainty of the outcome. 
it is ridiculous to denounce with Samuel Gompers the staid 
leaders of French labor as Bolsheviks because they went to 
Berne and met the Germans; they are the very opposite 
Jouhaux has been almost as close to the French government 
as Gompers to the American, and as much attacked for if, 
He sat with Gompers on the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation reporting to the Peace Conference, though 
he was profoundly dissatisfied with its report when it refused 
to touch national sovereignty, thereby rendering international 
labor legislation impossible and inevitably disappointing those 
who, like Jouhaux, had hoped for real results. But the main 
difference between Gompers and Jouhaux is that Jouhaux has 
preserved his democratic internationalist faith and supports 
Wilsonian principles rather than Wilson. The declaration 
posted in mid-April on the walls of Paris showed it. [See 
box. | i 
III. 


The C. G. T. and the French Socialist Party are the eco 
nomic and political expressions of the same working class. 
Absolutely distinct in organization, they act in harmony. 
break-up of the “radical” party during the war has thrown 
the C. G. T. closer and closer to the Socialists, and its row 
ing conservatism has led it to throw off its distrust of political 
methods. ‘The C. G. T. had 400,000 members before the war 
and now has more than a million. The Socialist Party cast 

1,400,000 votes in 1914 and elected a hundred deputies 
there has been no election since. 

Before the war the C. G. T. thought the Socialists put 
too much faith in parliamentary democracy; today the revo- 
lutionaries and direct-actionists find their expression in the 
Socialist Party rather than the C. G. T. 

When Jaurés was killed on the eve of the war the party” 
was left leaderless. Jules Guesde, one of the veteran party 
leaders, and Marcel Sembat. a brilliant “ intellectual,” en- 


bred the coalition ministry, but neither of them made a start- 
ng success. Albert Thomas, one of the “ revisionist” So- 
‘alists, came into the cabinet a year later, as under-secretary 
»r munitions, and his success marked him for leadership. 

a But Thomas was a member of the cabinet which made the 
as ret annexationist treaties with Russia, England and Italy, 
hich refused Socialist passports to Stockholm and rejected 
sjontemptuously the Austrian peace offer transmitted by Prince 
slixte de Bourbon. He was anti-Bolshevik, pro-intervention 
nd for fighting the war through to the bitter end. The 
dnass of the party was ready for the end long before it came 
nd believed that a satisfactory peace might have been made in 
ne spring of 1917. Months dragged on, offensives passed 
ind failed, and casualties mounted ; the left wing of the party 
jaised its protest. Thomas was denounced. He had collab- 
ated with the bourgeoisie and been compromised; there was 
o good for the working class in such a policy. He pleaded 
‘norance of some of the cabinet discussions. Worse still was 
mnie reply. In obedience to party discipline he left the cabinet 
fh the summer of 1917. A year later the minoritaires won 
ne victory at the party conference. Thomas was politically 
ead, and Jean Longuet, internationalist, grandson of Karl 
WAarx, was the new leader. 


@rench Socialist politics are almost worse. ‘There are “ Kien- 
haliens ” “ ex-minoritaires,” “ centrists,” “ ex-majoritaires,” 
nd the “ Quarante.” The Kienthaliens are the out-and-out 
Taternationalists who went to Kienthal in Switzerland in 1916. 
"hey now are frank Bolsheviks. Their leader is a cold-logic 
whoolteacher named Loriot, the Lenine of the French Social- 
The ex-minoritaires or “ neo-majoritaires” are 
jro-Bolshevik for Russia and very much on the fence as to 
hat they want in France. Their leaders are Jean Longuet 
‘od Marcel Cachin, high idealists both, enthusiasts who will 
pllow the popular tide a long way to the left if it starts 
Gunning. Most of the centrists, who tried to straddle in the 
jld party squabbles, have gone to the left and joined the ex- 
Mninoritaires. Cachin once was a centrist. ‘The ex-majori- 
jaires, led by Albert Thomas and Pierre Renaudel, still 
Selieve in collaboration with the bourgeois and would be 
Villing to hold office in a Briand or other moderate coalition 
Jninistry, but the party is against them. The Quarante, forty 
Weputies, denounced the internationalism of their fellows and 
joquetted with Gompers for a time. Most of them have re- 
i ted to the party fold; the remaining sixteen probably will 
e forced out of the party. They publish a daily paper with 
) circulation said to be under five thousand which Gompers 
d Charles Edward Russell use as their organ of expres- 
‘on in Paris, 

| The task of maintaining unity in a Socialist Party al- 
i ays is difficult. The hotheads of the new majority wanted 
> expel Thomas from the party; Longuet fought for unity. 
he French Socialists have been watching the revolutions 
ip the east of them. Longuet believes that if Liebknecht 
jad not broken loose the independents might have won con- 
trol of the old Socialist Party in Berlin and piloted the revolu- 
ion through more peaceful channels. He is profoundly con- 
jinced of the necessity of maintaining the “ unity of the 
/roletarian front.” F rossard, the party secretary, though more 
a than Longuet, agrees with him in this. 

_ Hence the very curious program which the party is ex- 
lected to adopt at its national congress late in April. It 
pegins with a philosophy of the social revolution and con- 
ludes with a series of proposed reforms. ‘The party needs 
_minimum program, Frossard frankly declares, for the sum- 
aer elections. ‘The whole will go before the party congress 
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® French party politics in general are complex enough, but 
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& 
Union des Syodicats Ourviers du Département de la Seine 


OUVRIER 
de foute condition, M P L OY 


de tout age, 
dle tout sexe, 


Si ( aimes tes enfants, ta famille, ton foyer, 

Si tu veux plus de bien-¢tre pour eux et pour toi-mem 
Si tu veux éviter le surmenage et ses conséquences, lalcoolisme et la maladie, 
Si to veux étre plus libre, profiter de ton travail et ne plus en étre I'esclave, 


+3 Reclame la 


Journee de #€ 


UIT << 
»- HEURES 


Les pays dont l'industrie domine le marché mondial sont ceux’ ob la journée de HUIT HEURES 
est appliquée. 


Les pays ou Jes ouvriers et les employés sont les mieux payés, les mieux considerés, les 
heureux sont les pays oi ils ne font que BUIT HEURES, ia 


PLACEMENT GRATUIT AU SIEGE DE TOUS LES SYNDICATS mien) 


Huge posters calling on the workers to treat 

with their employers for “the eight hours” 

adorn the walls of working-class quarters all 
over France 


signed by thirty-eight of the forty-two members of the pro- 
gram committee, including right-wing men like Thomas and 
Renaudel, centrists like Sembat, left-wingers like Cachin, 
Longuet, Frossard, Renoult. Only four refused to sign it— 
Varenne, of the Quarante, and Loriot, Verfeuil, and Louise 


Saumonneau, the Rosa Luxemburg of the French Social- 
ists, Kienthaliens. 


So extraordinary is this new unanimity that it is worth 


while quoting the exposition of the philosophy of the social 
revolution almost in full: 


The Socialist Party declares that the final goal of its action is the 
social revolution. 


Social revolution means nothing more and nothing less than the 
substitution of the collectivist system of production, exchange and 
consumption for the present economic regime, founded upon private 


Property in capital, which corresponds to an outgrown stage in his- 
tory. 


Democracy, that is to say, equality of the rights and duties of citi- 
zens, will even from a political point of view be realized fully only 
when the social revolution, completing the work of the French Rev- 
olution, shall have effaced the hereditary privileges of property and 
the hereditary servitudes of labor. 

The future alone will show in 


the future what fashion this transformation, 
which is in itself the revolution, 


As _ shall be made—whether by legal 
transmission of powers under the pressure of universal suffrage, or 
by the exercise of the force of the organized working class. 

_ The Socialist Party does not confuse revolution and violence. It 
1s not unaware that events are revolutionary in nature rather accord- 
ing to their result than according to their form. Being the party of 
human fraternity, directing all its action toward universal prosperity 
and well-being, the Socialist Party hopes ardently that its victory 
may be accomplished in calm and by methodical organization. But, 
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for the conquest of political power, the working class cannot re- 
nounce any weapon, and the form of its revolution finally will de- 
pend upon circumstances, especially upon the resistance to its effort for 
enfranchisement. 


Nor is the party unaware that the social revolution is assured 
of success only it if comes at its historic hour, at the moment when 
minds and events become ripe for it. The realization of the order 
conceived by the organized working class necessarily will depend 
upon the degree of development of the working class institutions 
which form the embryonic organism of the Socialist regime. The 
party always has turned the workers from premature movements and 
impulsive manifestations. But just as it is not master of the form it 
is not master of the moment. The Socialist Party cannot withdraw 
from an opportunity which the very failure of the bourgeoisie may 
impose upon it. On the other hand, the social revolution is the hope 
of the suffering peoples. Those in whom the working class has put 
its confidence cannot deceive this hope. 


Whatever may be the form in which the revolution may occur, 
the assumption of power by the organized working class probably 
will be followed by a period of dictatorship. 


History shows clearly the meaning of this formula, so impudently 
abused in reactionary polemics. History furnishes decisive proof that 
a new regime, political or social, in working out a new system of law, 
can never confine itself to the legal framework of the old order which 
it is replacing. The revolutions of the nineteenth century succeeded 
or failed according as they observed or neglected this principle. It 
is this transition from the old to the new which constitutes the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 


The new order which the proletariat conceives will be estab- 
lished by one class but in the interest and for the welfare of all 
men. Like the new legal structure which it precedes and for which 
it prepares the way, the impersonal dictatorship of the proletariat 
is exercised in. the name and interest of all humanity. 


The duration of this transitory period should be as brief as cir- 
cumstances permit. It will vary, however, according to the state of 
economic production, the degree of preparation and organization of 
the working class, and according to the nature and intensity of the 
resistance opposed to it. 

The dictatorial powers should be exercised in this period by the 
political and economic organizations of the working class. 

Faithful to its ‘traditional tactics, the Socialist Party recalls that the 
political and economic organs constituted out of the working class 
should form the framework of its action. 

The experiences of Russia and Germany and the difficulties that 
they have to overcome show clearly what conditions are most favor- 
able to the success of the revolution: close unity of the international 
Socialist Party; close unity between the political and economic organi- 
zations of the working class; material abundance, especially in stocks 
of raw materials; food supplies, machinery and the means of trans- 
portation; development of the special institutions of the working 
class; pre-existence in each of democratic institutions and traditions. 

The working class thus works for its revolution—the only prize 
which can pay worthily for the sacrifices and miseries of nearly five 
years—when it strengthens the organization and political power of 
the Socialist Party. 

The party works for the revolution when it fights for the welfare 
of the workers, for their self-respect, for the increase of their voca- 
tional worth, when it seeks to penetrate public institutions and public 
life with a democratic spirit and endeavors to reconstruct wealth and 
to increase the productive capacity of the nation. 

At a time when the march of events is so uncertain and so sudden, 
no one can predict when the hour of the working class will strike. 
But be it near or be it distant, the same positive action is required: 
to organize, constantly to revive its faith in its destiny, to urge the 
adaptation of present-day society, as far as possible, toward future 
society. Heir presumptive of the capitalist world, whose wealth is 
made up of the accumulated labor of generations, socialism has the 
present duty of preserving and preparing its heritage. 


It is a clear declaration for social revolution. ‘The uncer- 
tainty as to the means of its achievement is vitiated by the 
assertion of the necessity of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
And it is signed by two former cabinet ministers of France, 
and by all the responsible non-Bolshevik members of the 
party. 

The rest of the program may be summarized as follows: 
Political renovation: constituent assembly to revise the con- 
stitution; universal suffrage; initiative, referendum, propor- 
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tional representation, administrative decentralization, the or- 
ganization of state industries with collaboration of the labo 
unions. Economic restoration: retroactive taxes on war 4) 
profits, progressive income taxes, capital levy—conscription 7) 
of wealth; fiscal monopoly of alcohol, etc.; “ financial par- 7) 
ticipation of the state in all commerce and industry which 7) 
is sufficiently nationalized ;” nationalization of all railroad 
Immediate reforms: suppression of unemployment by e 
ployment bureaus, etc.; social insurance, protection of health 7 
and safety in labor; reduction of hours of work, minimum 7 
wage; regulation of immigration; equal pay for equal | 
work; unrestricted right to organize; protection of agricul. 
tural workers; free, obligatory national system of education; 7 
construction of workingmen’s homes; public food service. 
International organization and peace: league of nations “ be- ¥ 
tween all peoples equal in rights and duties, not between a || 
few governments;” international division of industrial and ¥ 
agricultural functions in accordance with national conditions; 7) 
control of disarmament by the league; “ international entente. 
to equalize and pay war charges;” international regulation © 
of labor conditions. : | 
Certain moot questions such as bolshevism are carefully 
omitted from this program. It is possible that the Federa- 
tion of the Seine and one or two other departmental groups 
may adopt the rival Loriot program which declares frankl 
for revolution by extra-legal means, opposes social reforn 
and the league of nations as counter-revolutionary, “ bolster- 
ing up the decrepit bourgeois democracy,” and calls for ad- 
hesion to the Bolshevik Third Internationale and with- 
drawal from the Second Internationale which met at Berne 
and is directed by conservative Socialists like Branting, Van- 7 
dervelde and Arthur Henderson. (The Italian Socialist Party | 
recently voted its preference for the Bolshevik Interna- © 
tionale.) Loriot’s program concludes with a seven-pointed 
summary: total assumption of power by the proletariat; obliga- 
tory work; socialization of means of production and exchange ~ 
and their direct administration by the workers concerned; dis- 7 
tribution by cooperatives and municipal shops; municipaliza- 7) 
tion of houses and hospitals; direct administration of govern- 
ment functions by the employes; universal disarmament as " 
result of the union of all the proletarian republics. In short, 
bolshevism. q 
It is significant that the only effective opposition in this 
situation is led by Loriot, whose thought was moulded 
largely in intimacy with Trotzky, and who knows what he 
wants more exactly than any of the other Socialist leaders — 
in France. The whole history of the French Socialist Party 
during the war is one of evolution from intimate collabora- 
tion with the government to revolutionary hostility. The” 
evolution continues. . 
When the peace conference began, labor was quiet in 
France—quieter than it had been for months, and confident 
in Wilson. It has since become convinced of the utter fail- 
ure of the old regime. Prices still are mounting. Half the |) 
army is yet far from home, and the other half is largely un-— 
employed. The acquittal of Villain, the murderer of Jaurés, 
coming soon after the sentence to death of Cottin, who shot’ 
at Clemenceau, made labor see red. France is bankrupt, and 
sooner or later her bourgeoisie must face oppressive taxes | 
which will disaffect them. Business, uncertain of the future, | 
is stagnant. ‘The future is uncertain. a 


PPONENTIS of prohibition had their innings in 
February and March. Following the avalanche 
of states whose legislatures in eager haste ratified 
the federal amendment until the prospect of con- 
titutional prohibition became a certainty, it was felt that a 
eriod of reaction was inevitable. “This feeling was shared by 
W#riends of prohibition in Michigan and many were apprehen- 
r ive over the results of the vote on the so-called Light Wine 
‘ind Beer Amendment at the state election in April. 

’ There were certain local influences which intensified this 
| Feeling. Chicago, next door, went overwhelmingly wet at the 
Spring election. The Michigan Supreme Court held uncon- 


‘the border in Ohio became the Mecca of rum-runners. There 
was an orgy of lawlessness and thousands of gallons of liquor 
were brought into Detroit by trolley, train, and automobile, 
jantil Uncle Sam took notice and began to bring the violators 
@nto the federal court. The traffic being over a state line and 
#consequently being interstate the United States government 
Thad jurisdiction. The new law passed to take the place of 
‘the Damon Act and to prevent rum-running by state statute 
made even the possession of liquor a felony. ‘This seemed to 
Wmany unduly severe and created dissatisfaction with state 
Mrohibition in new quarters. 

‘The amendment to be voted on aimed to make the manu- 
Nfacture and sale of cider, wines, beer, ale, and porter lawful. 
(Although it was known as the Light Wine and Beer Amend- 
Mment, if enacted it would have brought the saloon back in 
Michigan in May, 1919. 

| As soon as the results from the election began to be known, 
Vit was apparent that the saloon interests had suffered a stag- 
igering defeat. The returns have been extremely slow in com- 
‘ing in and final figures are not yet available, but it is evident 
‘that the majority against the saloon as contrasted with the 
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istate vote of 1916 when the dry majority was 68,624 has been 
ore than doubled. Returns from two-thirds of the precincts 
in the state indicate that the amendment failed of passage by a 
majority in excess of 160,000. Detroit alone showed a large 
“increase in the wet vote, giving a majority of almost 35,000 
ifor the amendment out of a total vote in the city in excess of 
1140,000; but outside of Detroit there was a landslide. Grand 
‘Rapids, the second city, cast a vote of almost two to one against 
ithe amendment. Flint, home of the Buick automobile, a 
jrapidly growing industrial center, increased its majority of a 
/few hundred against liquor in 1916 to a majority in excess of 
/4,000. Saginaw county with a majority for the saloon in 1916 
(now reversed its verdict. Monroe county, scene of the shame- 
a rum-running between Detroit and Toledo, returned a dry 
| 

i 


majority for the first time in its history. And so it went from 
\the Upper Peninsula to the Ohio border. The state was detet- 
‘mined that the saloon should not come back. 

Women voted for the first time in Michigan at the recent 
‘election. Their ballots were not kept distinct from the ballots 


Michigan Stays Dry 


Some Social Results of a Year of Prohibition 
By Fred R. Johnson 
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cast by men and no general conclusion can be drawn as to 
how they voted, as in Chicago. A correspondent of the Detroit 
News states that in Flint the ballots of the men and women 
electors were deposited in separate boxes in one precinct and 
that in that precinct the women voted 428 to 44 against the 
amendment, while the vote of the men was 300 against as 
compared with 220 for. It is generally believed that the 
women helped to swell the dry majority but this is not suscep- 
tible of definite proof. 

The Detroit vote is difficult to explain when contrasted with 
the rest of the state. Some attribute it to the wide publicity 
given to the violation of law during the rum-running period. 
Others see in it the expression of a natural antagonism against 
sumptuary laws by certain racial groups. Undoubtedly the 
severity of the new state law and the organized campaign by 
friends of wine and beer were important factors. 

State prohibition in Michigan became effective May 1, 1918, 
in the midst of our war period. As a consequence it is difficult — 
to analyze its social and economic results. The war brought 
many other factors into play, such as the campaign for thrift, 
abnormal conditions of employment, and the withdrawal of 
large bodies of young men from industry into army and navy. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to compare conditions after pro- 
hibition became effective with conditions which obtained dur- 
ing a similar length of time before state prohibition went into 
force. If we contrast the period of eleven months beginning 
May 1, 1918, and ending April 1, 1919, with the same months 
of the previous year, the license period will include seyeral 
months during the summer of 1917 when we were just enter- 
ing the war and had not yet begun to feel its full effect, while 
the prohibition period will embrace almost five months after the 
armistice during which time thousands of men returned from 
training camps and much unemployment was experienced. 

First let us examine the records of the Detroit Police De- 
partment bearing upon arrests: 


Wet period Dry period 
11 months ending 11 months ending 
April 1, 1918 April 1, 1919 


Arrests for all causes ............. 50,143 29,896 
Arrests for drunkenness ............ 15,702 3,624 
Arrests for non-support ............ 683 321 


Those who would wholly disregard these figures because of 
war influences should remember that the discrepancy in 
arrests would be still greater if several thousand United States 
arrests for violation of the draft and other war offences were 
thrown out in the second column. ‘There were 2,591 such 
arrests during the eight months ending December 31, 1918. 
The arrests for drunkenness during the last eleven months 
include the arrests made during the orgy of rum-running from 
Toledo. 

The testimony of police figures is corroborated by consulting 
other agencies in the community which are in touch with the 
wreckage which the saloon leaves in its wake. The Mc 
Gregor Institute, a large Detroit organization which deals 
with homeless and destitute men, found that the influence of 
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prohibition was quickly felt after May 1, 1918. After dis- 
cussing the effect of the war upon the man coming to the in- 
stitute, we find the following in the twenty-eighth annual 
report of the institute: 


Whatever the effect finally is on the number of partly employed 
men, there is no doubt that prohibition has reduced destitution. 
With 42 per cent more men in the building between May and De- 
cember, 1918, than between January and April, 1918, the number of 
free lodgers decreased 64 per cent. During the same time in 1917 
lodgers increased 18 per cent, and free men remained approximately 
unchanged. Men who later found work and repaid for beds given 
free were 53 per cent of the total free men during the prohibition 
period, but only 16 per cent in 1917. 

In a news letter published by the same institute in January 


of this year there is this additional statement of conclusions: 


Prohibition became effective May 1, 1918. The number of men 
seeking lodging at the institute increased slightly at once, and more 
than formerly were able to pay. During the past eight months 
the average man has been better clothed, more orderly, able to save 
something for times of adversity and generally more stable and 
satisfied. A few men left the state for wet territory where the 
accustomed stimulant could be obtained, but most men were thankful 
to have the temptation removed. 


The war doubtless reduced the population of most alms- 
houses. Many previously unable to support themselves because 
of a handicap of some sort now suddenly found themselves 
needed in our economic life. If we analyze the attendance at 
the Wayne county infirmary, named Eloise, we find certain 
developments which cannot be explained in this fashion. Let 
us again use the previous basis of comparison. ‘The average 
attendance for the eleven months of the license period ending 
April 1, 1918 was 876. ‘The average for the eleven months 
ending April 1, 1919 was 598, a decrease of 32 per cent. But 
a more striking discrepancy is found if we compare the number 
of men. In February, 1918, in the war period and when 
industrial conditions were excellent, the daily average of men 
at Eloise was 944. In February, 1919, with considerable un- 
employment in Detroit and Wayne county, the daily average 
was 474. The number of men at Eloise had been cut in half. 

“The mild winter of 1918-1919, of course, had something to 
do with this showing. But Dr. J. E. Bennett, medical super- 
intendent at the infirmary, is convinced that the abolition of 
the saloon was in the main responsible. 

Superintendents of almshouses, whose population is recruited 
from populous industrial centers where the license system ob- 
tains, know that every winter a large number of men who are 
broken down by alcoholism apply for admission. It was this 
element which Dr. Bennett found had been eliminated by pro- 
hibition even during the period of unemployment in 1919. 
Eloise is now a place where the aged and infirm are lodged, 
and no longer houses a big group which, but for the saloon, 
should be self-supporting. 

Testimony from social agencies in Detroit concerning the 
salutary effects of prohibition can be multiplied. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society found a marked decrease in the number of 
children accepted because of the drunkenness or neglect of 
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This early experience wa 4 
The St. Vincent de Paul 


tive, the number was only 15. 
typical of what has followed. 


families under its care. 
tion discovered that children suffering from malnutrition ing 
families where the father drank began to be well fed and 
better kept after the saloon disappeared. b 
In July, 1918, the Detroit Journal made a careful investi- | 
gation of the effects of three months of prohibition and con-— 
cluded that ‘‘ Detroit has benefited industrially, morally, physi 


Michigan, May 1.” It found certain results in industry which 
should interest SURVEY readers. i 

Quite contrary to Bainbridge Colby’s assertion that prohibi- 
tion would retard shipbuilding, the Detroit Shipbuilding Com- 
pany testified that work was speeded up after the saloon was 
eliminated. The manufacture of motor cars is the basic in-- 
dustry in Detroit. The Cadillac Company employed about 
8,000 men when the state became dry. It made an analysis of — 
prohibition results and found that after May 1, 
was a decrease of 33 per cent in lateness at work, of 69 per 
cent in hours lost by absence on Mondays, and of 44 per cent 


1918 there — 


in time lost on other days. The findings of the Cadillac Com- — 
pany was typical of the experience of other manufacturing con- — 


cerns according to the Employers’ Association. 
setting forth the benefits of prohibition to industry, Chester ~ 
E. Culver, secretary of that association, says: Fi 


Ina statement — 


The one outstanding benefit of prohibition among Detroit in- — 


dustries has been the increase in production that it has made possi- 
ble. 


remarkable reduction in the annual labor turnover which in many 

factories ran as high as 3,000 per cent before May 1, [1918]. This 

turnover, or hiring of new men to replace those ‘who quit, has © 
been greatly reduced and prohibition is responsible to a large de- 
gree. 

It is not our purpose to claim that prohibition in Michigan ~ 
has wrought miracles. It has not. But it has been responsi- 
ble for substantial and continuous progress in making Detroit — 
a better city and Michigan a better state. When Ohio be- 
comes dry in May and when the United States closes up the - 
saloons next July, most of the elements of weakness in the 
present administration of the law in Michigan will be removed. 
Meanwhile, if some faint-hearted friends of prohibition should 


Another big advantage of prohibition has been the ~ 


become alarmed by the stories of violation of the law in Michi- _ 
gan during the height of the rum-running period in February, _ 


an 


let them consider the verdict rendered by the people of the — 


state themselves at the April election. The people of Michigan ‘ 


are more conversant with their own affairs and what is for 
their own good than are the powerful newspapers in our big — 
Eastern cities which are making use of the tales of rum-run- _ 
ning to Toledo in a campaign of propaganda against federal — 


prohibition. 


COM 


ENTER—A STATE LABOR PARTY 


We HE Labor Party started in Chicago—now in Spring- 
| field—Washington next.” With this marching motto, 


Sggested that steps be taken in the near future for a con- 
‘erence of all the labor parties in the United States. Per- 
(nally delivered was the message of the president of the 
orth Dakota Federation of Labor, who assured the dele- 
ites that when the Nonpartisan League, now controlling 
Nat state, organizes the farmers of Illinois, the new Labor 
farty.will be sure of the league’s cooperation. 

1 Eligible to membership in the party are “workers with 
fand and brain,” who are specified to be both organized and 
inorganized workers, clerks, housewives, journalists, farm- 
cs, school teachers, storekeepers and heads of organizations 
‘ad business concerns who are not exploiters or profiteers. 
founty labor party organizations are to be constituent units, 
ut until they are organized, individuals are eligible who pay 
# membership fee of $2 a year, or for whom 12 cents a year 
3 paid as a per capita rate by local unions. Dues stamps 
rere authorized to be issued entitling purchasers to mem- 
ership for three months at the rate of 50 cents per capita, 
Ne stamps being furnished county organizations for 5 cents 
fach and by them to local organizations for 30 cents each, 
h apportioning the funds thus received for the uses of the 
espective party organizations. 

| The platform consists of twenty-three planks, the most 
(gnificant of which declare for democratic control of industry 
‘nd commerce; the right to organize and deal with employ- 
rs collectively; freedom from economic hazard based upon 
‘ne minimum wage as related to the cost of living without 
‘he labor of mothers and children; the eight-hour day and 
orty-four hour week; abolition of unemployment by shorter 
ours, public work, the abolition of child labor, and the ex- 
ension of federal and state employment service to finding 
obs for workers rather than workers for jobs, and to pre- 
tenting the placing of workers in positions that do not pay 
|: living wage; a democratic system of public education from 
jindergarten to university, affording opportunity for full 
ultural and vocational education for every child, with free 
\extbooks bearing the union label; application of such restora- 
live treatment to disabled industrial workers as is afforded 
lisabled soldiers; old age and health insurance, compensation 
‘or injury and mothers’ pensions; graduated taxation of in- 
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heritances and incomes and of land values, but not of improve- 
ments; public ownership and operation of all public utilities, 
including grain elevators, warehouses, stockyards, abattoirs, 
water power, mines, insurance and banks; the development 
of cooperative stores and factories and state aid to provide 


_ land and homes for Illinois residents in town or country. 


Further policies were declared to be the abolition of the state 
senate, of the contract system for state work and of the power 
of judges to issue and enforce injunctions depriving citizens 
of their rights in industrial disputes, foremost among which 
is trial by jury for contempt of court committed elsewhere 
than in the presence of the court. 

The most fiery resolution was the convention’s rejoinder to 
the act of the legislature, passed on the preceding day, re- 
jecting the bill so limiting injunctions as not to apply to 
issues raised by industrial disputes. “The delegates were in- 
flamed to their extreme statements by a letter addressed to 
the members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association by 
its secretary, urging their presence at the législature when 
this bill came up for passage and stating that “ union labor 
will be there in force and the influence of one manufacturer 
is equal to the influence of twenty-five shop-men.”’ The manu- 
facturers’ letter also stated that ‘‘ there are no conditions in 
Illinois warranting the passage of the women’s eight-hour 
bill and no demand for it, except by a few trades women 
league folks and some doctors.” Other resolutions adopted 
declared for the right of self-determination in Russia, in India 
and in Ireland; for raising immediately the Allies’ blockade; 
for open diplomacy and the league of nations, and against 
universal military training and a large standing army in this 
country; for the removal of Postmaster-General Burleson 
from the cabinet; for a new trial of Mooney; and for “ in- 
dustrial representation in legislative bodies based upon the 
industrial organization of the workers,” because “ the work- 
ers of this state are constantly reminded that representatives 
as now elected from geographical districts do not represent 
them, but on the other hand represent the enemies of labor.” 


AT LAST A MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


FTER much wrangling in and out of Parliament, the 

Ministry of Health bill has at last passed the third 

reading and received the royal assent. Opposition up 
to the last minute came from a section of the medical pro- 
fession and from others who played up the time-worn “ free- 
dom of the individual” argument. The Labor Party un- 
successfully endeavored to graft on to the bill provision for 
the nationalization of hospitals. Health reformers through- 
out England express gratification at the passage of the law 
which will enable unification and improvement of public 
health services throughout the country. An amendment to 
safeguard “ conscientious objectors” from inoculation against 
various diseases was withdrawn when Dr. Addison, the min- 
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ister in charge of the bill, had emphatically declared that the 
bill gave no new powers for compulsory treatment of disease. 
The government pledged itself to withdraw in the immedi- 
ate future all treatment of sickness from the poor law author- 
ities and under the new law to make it exclusively the func- 
tion of public health authorities. It further announced the 
intention to appoint four consultative councils, one for the 
medical profession, one representing local administrative 
bodies, one insured persons and insurance societies, and a gen- 
eral council one half of which should be women. 


POLICE LOCAL NO. 1 


S a policeman a laboring man or a public servant? Has 
[ a right to affiliate with organized labor? If a strike 
should be called and violence result, would the policeman 
be in a position to preserve order impartially, or would he 
favor one side at the expense of the other and of the public? 
These are new questions for the American public. They are 
agitating the people of Portland, Ore., whose police force 
has formed a temporary organization and applied to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for a charter. Similar action has 
been taken by policemen of several other cities throughout 
the country. In Portland, Mayor Baker has taken a firm 
stand against the proposal of the policemen to affiliate. In a 
public statement he declared that the police bureau is the 
law-enforcing body for all the people; it is not employed or 
paid by any one group or any one class, and its function is to 
enforce the law impartially without regard to persons, groups, 
classes or affiliations. He objected to the men joining not 
only a labor union but an employers’ organization as well— 
any organization, in a word, having strikes or lockouts as its 
avowed object. ‘These, he declared, often lead to disorder, 
and the police force must be in a position to handle such a 
situation neutrally and impartially. 
The men reply to these arguments by insisting that they 
have a perfect right to ally themselves with a lawful or- 
ganization, not having waived their legal and constitutional 
rights by becoming officers of the city. How many mayors 
‘and district attorneys, they ask, belong to organizations that 
might tend to prejudice them in favor of one side or another 
in a labor controversy? ‘They declare that they have no in- 
tention of using the strike in their own behalf; the charter 
contemplated in their application will contain what is known 
as a ‘“‘non-strike clause,” and they will confine their own 
activities as union members to the collective presentation of 
their demands to the public, the city council and the legisla- 
ture. Furthermore, they say that affiliation with labor will 
not decrease their efficiency in handling disturbances due to 
strikes or lockouts. ‘The president of the temporary organiza- 
tion of policemen, who happens to be the city jailer, declares 
that there would be a better understanding and less enmity 
between the policemen and the strikers if the policemen were 
affliated with labor, and that better order would be the re- 
sult. O. R. Hartwig, president of the Oregon Federation of 
Labor, says that it is the desire of nearly all labor leaders 
to avoid disorder and violence in strikes, and that such lead- 
ers would feel freer to seek the aid .f policemen, both in 
preventing disorder and in arresting disturbers, if they could 
count on the exercise of judgment and discretion by police- 
men such as would ensue from their better understanding 
of labor’s aims. Some seventy-five members of the force now 
carry union cards, taken out in various occupations before they 
became policemen. ‘This, they say, indicates that identifica- 
tion with the ranks of labor has not in the past prevented 
any of them from serving the interest of the public in labor 
disturbances. 
Of course, the main impulse toward affiliation comes from 
a desire by the policemen to provide themselves with an effec- 
tive means of improving conditions of their own employ- 
ment. ‘Their present association, they feel, has gained them 
little in the past. The difficulty they had recently in secur- 
ing a pension system, which they had to carry twice to a 
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popular election, indicates the truth of this, they maintai 
They want the larger prestige and backing of an afflia 
with organized labor. They are subject to any amoun 
overtime without pay, and to call at any hour of the day om 
night. They protest against the practice that has grown 1 i! P 
of having policemen parade frequently and on all manner} 
of occasions, with the preparatory drill and use of free t 
this entails. They declare that during the war men w 
added to the force without having passed the civil se 
examination, and that these men are still being kept. Eve 
ex-convicts and army deserters have been put on the fo: 
their behavior often bringing disgrace on the force. 
answer to a threat by the mayor to have them discharged i if} 
they affiliate with labor, they point out that they are civil || 
service employes and can be removed only after being trie 
upon charges and found guilty. i 
Each side seems to be sure of its position and to be willing 
to fight the matter through. Mayor Baker is known to 
usually what he goes after. The men think his position 
been suggested to him by employers who do not want 
policemen to associate with organized labor in any wa’ 
They say, moreover, that other groups of city employes besid 
those already unionized are discussing unionization, and that 
administrative officials in many departments are anxious te 
head off this tendency. The situation has become tense. 
the charters now pending are granted, it is expected t 
ultimately there may be an international union of policemen, \j, 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor as the In-}) in 
ternational Association of Firefighters is affiliated. The fact), 
that the fireman is a recognized member of organized labor | 
is pointed to by the policeman as affording a precedent for |) 
his own unionization. 


THE ENGLISH COAL SETTLEMENT — 


HE miners of Great Britain are well pleased with a 

the results of the Royal Commission on Coal. They. | 
obtained an increase in wages of twelve shillings a week. 
They obtained a reduction in working-time of one hour (to 
go into effect this year) and of two hours (in 1921 if the) 
productive capacity of the industry is adjusted). They ob- 
tained from Justice Sankey and the government represent: 
tives on the commission a statement that the present syste 
of competitive private ownership is detrimental to the indus 
try. They obtained a proposal of limitation of profits and 
of a fund (to be set aside out of the returns of the industry | 
—a penny on the pound) for housing. ‘They obtained the 
government pledge that the recommendations of the commis- | 
sion shall be converted into law. What the commission re 
vealed to the general public in fourteen days, were amazing ~ 
profits (known previously only to Mr. Bonar Law and the | 
chancellor of the exchequer ) and the life, housing and work- ~ 
ing conditions of the miners. ‘The result was a movement 
in public opinion to the side of the miners. ‘ 
‘The miners do not believe, in general, in going on commital 
tees or entering into negotiations with government officials, 
They kept out of the “treasury agreement” of 1915 with 
Lloyd George when thirty-three unions signed away their 
executive power and union restrictions for the period of the 
war. They were willing to enter this coal commission be-_ 
cause the questions considered would include profits, because 
the recommendations would become law, because the presid- 7} 
ing official (Justice Sankey) was impartial (in. contrast to | 
the experience of labor in appearing before some other 7) 
tribunals), and because four of the commission were selected © | 
by the miners (Smillie, Hodges, Smith, Sir Leo Chiozza 7 
Money), and two more appointed by the government were 
approved by the miners (Webb and Tawney). This gave 
the miners six Socialists facing six representatives of indus- 
trial interests. ‘The miners failed to insist on the publication 
of the profits in private companies where some of the bal- 
ance sheets would have shown as swollen profits as was 
brought out in the government testimony. It is apparently 


} 
| 
: ake good this omission that an additional meeting of 
‘weommission was called to be held in the king’s robing 
‘ber of the House of Lords for April 29 at which 
‘olie, as head of the labor members of that commission, in- 
2d to cross-examine the Duke of Hamilton, owner of 
00 acres, including coalfields in Scotland, the Duke of 
Wehumberland, perhaps the largest ground landlord of col- 
i@s and mining villages in the north of England, the 
Yiiquis of Londonderry, owner of 50,400 acres and coal 
a@ilties in Northumberland and Durham, the Earl of Dur- 
‘d, also interested in mines in the northeast, Baron Dyvenor, 
{fof the principal owners in South Wales. 


INSURANCE AND DOLES 


aN England the “specter” of unemployment, so much 
Qeared, has become a sad reality. In the insured trades 
“lone, nearly 10 per cent, or 354,000 persons, were out of 
‘dx at the end of January; and 325,056 others, mostly women 
lg girls, were known to be likewise unemployed. The 
est numbers of unemployed men were general laborers and 
pty workers, and of women general factory workers and 
He engaged in domestic service, the cotton and dress in- 
@ries. An article in the Board of Trade Journal for March 
yhalyzes the changes of employment between July, 1914, 


ij July, 1918, showing that even before the armistice some- 
®g approaching a revolution had taken place in the move- 
its from one occupation to another. Professional services 
w#hese four years lost 46 per cent of their male personnel, 
is, theaters, etc., 43 per cent, transportation and agricul- 
Of 26 per cent, civil service 21 per cent, industry 18 per 
®. Some individual industries—chemicals, clothing, food, 
iiik and tobacco, paper and printing, wood trades—sent over 
{§ half of their male personnel to join the forces. In the 
fintime, there were nearly two million and a half replace- 
Wits, including 700,000 men returned from the forces to 
Mil work and 695,000 boys. ‘These figures also reveal an 
ease in the number of women workers of 1,659,000, or 
Wper cent, a figure which is admittedly too small, omitting 
eral categories which it was impossible to count. 
fn relation to the’ present unrest, the important point to 
Serve is the vast number of new industrial workers, or of 
ukers transferred from a non-productive to a productive 
pation, hundreds of thousands of whom face unemploy- 
at for the first time. One class of these, the civil war 
tickers, has been the object of special care on the part of 
| of the Reconstruction Ministry’s committees which has 
ed concerning them four reports, dealing respectively with 
Gmployment insurance, holidays after the war, special ar- 
gements during the armistice and miscellaneous topics— 
fh as the order in which they should be discharged and the 
/ to be made of the national employment exchanges. All 
ese reports were issued before the armistice was signed, 
/ most important—that on unemployment insurance—eight 
nths before; and it now requires an effort to recall what 
unexpected recent developments ” could have been which 
ambi 1918, ‘“‘ increased the urgency of the problem.” 
(The subcommittee on unemployment insurance, of which 
| H. Beveridge was naturally chairman, condemns the pro- 
al for a partial extension of insurance by trades, and it goes 
‘thout saying that the committee even more unreservedly 
idemns leaving the problem of unemployment to be dealt 
/h by state doles or any other improvised makeshift. The 
mittee, in fact, is satisfied “that the only effective and 
ipquate way of meeting the problem is by a scheme of general 
furance designed to cover the whole area of employment.” 
i will be recalled that before the war there was already in 
cessful operation a state scheme of unemployment insur- 
ise, limited to certain trades—engineering, shipbuilding, 
lilding, etc.—including at present over two million work- 
| 


a 
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. To these certain trades like metals, explosives, leather, 
bmicals and rubber, employing over a million workers, have 
*n added, making a total of a little less than three and a 
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half million at present insured. It is estimated that there are 
about ten million more insurable workers who might now be 
included, the largest classes in order of numerical strength be- 
ing domestic servants, clerks and shop assistants, miners, farm 
laborers, textile workers (other than cotton) and railway 
employes. 

The committee presents in very general outline two schemes 
for national unemployment insurance. Under the first, defi- 
nite weekly contributions and benefits are proposed. In the 
case of men the contribution would be 214d. each from em- 
ployer, workman and state—a total of 71d. (fifteen cents) 
per week. The benefits would be fifteen shillings a week 
for fifteen weeks of unemployment after the first. In the case 
of women the contribution would be 2d. and the benefit 
twelve shillings a week. In addition to the unemployment 
benefit, at the age of sixty-five any person whose own con- 
tributions exceed the benefit then drawn by him will receive 
a pension allowance for the five years until under the English 
system he will become eligible for the old-age pension. 

There is at present a national unemployment fund exceed- 
ing ten million pounds, contributed mainly by the three orig- 
inal insured trades. Inasmuch as these trades—engineering, 
shipbuilding and building—were selected because they have 
a materially higher rate of unemployment than others, it is 
thought that substantial justice would be done by letting the 
old trades come in at the same rate of contributions as the 
new ones, on condition of throwing their accumulated fund 
into the common pool. 


MILLIONS FOR “DONATIONS” 


HE sub-committee’s recommendations, however, have not 
been carried into effect. On the contrary, the govern- 
ment is giving the very doles against which a warning was 
uttered in the report; out-of-work ‘‘ donations,” under the 
scheme which came into operation on November 25, are given 
to all workers included in the national health insurance scheme 
—i.e. practically all wage-earners—whether they have been en- 
gaged in war-work or not. Payments of 24s. for men over 
18, and 20s. for women over 18 (with supplementary allow- 
ances for dependent children), of 12s. for boys between 15 
and 18, and 10s. for girls between 15 and 18—subject to at- 
tendance, if required at a course of instruction (see below)— 
are made over periods not exceeding 13 weeks in the six 
months beginning November 25. 

The method of claiming, payment, control, etc., is the same 
as that adopted under the unemployment insurance law. All 
ex-soldiers, sailors and airmen are entitled to these ‘“ dona- 
tions ” for a maximum of 26 weeks in the first 12 months from 
the date of their discharge. On February 7, 734,000 unem- 
ployed workers were in receipt of these donations, 63,000 of 
them demobilized members of the forces. The cost of this 
payment to the country then was about five million dollars 
per week. Over a million men are now recipients of these 
gifts. 

The most recent reports indicate that some of the former 
munition workers are already running out of benefit, and 
more did so during April, and that much apprehension exists 
as to what will happen next. It is almost inconceivable that 
the government will introduce legislation to continue this 
costly scheme over another six months; nor is it possible at the 
present time to throw the burden upon the industries or to 
reduce the size of the doles. 

For unemployed juvenile workers, the Ministry of Labor 
has organized a scheme which deserves detailed study. In 
August, 1914, the labor exchanges were flooded with boys 
and girls thrown out of work by the industrial disorganiza- 
tion that followed the outbreak of the war. In a few centers 
advantage was taken of previous experiments in London and 
elsewhere to provide educational employment for these young- 
sters to keep them off the streets—the same idea which in New 
York during the unemployment crisis of 1914-15 was em- 
bodied in the so-called trade extension classes. Attendance 
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was voluntary and, of course, no longer than was necessary. 

When the armistice was signed, the central department of 
labor exchanges resolved to establish such centers nationally, 
so as to avoid the demoralization which so easily follows an 
aimless wandering from place to place in search of work and 
to utilize the involuntary vacation for an increase in useful 
knowledge. The provision and staffing of these centers was 
accomplished by the local education authorities under the 
direction of the Board of Education while the labor exchanges 
registered the unemployed, secured their attendance and nego- 
tiated with employers for jobs for them. ‘To secure attend- 
ance at the centers, it was decided that out-of-work donations 
(see above) to young persons between 15 and 18 years of 
age in the communities where such centers were established 
_ should be conditional on attendance. No formal courses of 
instruction were intended and, according to reports, the teach- 
ers appointed have been well able to accommodate them- 
selves to the freer discipline of these centers compared with 
that of the classroom. 


FOR WOMEN AND MINORS 


N April 18, 1919, Governor Coolidge of Massachu- 
O setts signed Senate Bill No. 16 which limits the hours 

of work for women and minors affected by the present 
state factory law to 48 hours a week. ‘The act becomes effec- 
tive ninety days after the signing; and Massachusetts stands 
forth as the first state east of Colorado to protect the most 
helpless of its workers as men in the public employ have been 
protected for years. “The Boston Women’s Trade Union 
League introduced the 48-hour bill in 1916 and has since 
worked unceasingly during every session of the legislature to 
secure its passage. The league’s bill included groups of 
workers not now affected by the factory law. The bill which 
finally passed lessens the hours of work from 54 to 48 but does 
not include in its scope hotel chambermaids, private stenog- 
raphers, trained nurses, office cleaners and women engaged in 
domestic service or agriculture. However, it is estimated that 
approximately 500,000 women and minors will benefit by it. 


TRAINING FOR HOME SERVICE 
T HE question of Home Service institutes has become of 


special importance since the Red Cross has decided that 

Home Service sections may, under certain circumstances, 
widen their clientele to include any civilian family which 
stands in need of such service. During the war the course had, 
of necessity, to be brief. Soldiers’ and sailors’ families had to 
be served, and there was a dearth of trained workers. For 
‘the quick training of new workers the institutes were organized 
and for the same reason are now being temporarily continued. 

These facts have not undermined the theories of the Red 
Cross as to what constitutes good training for carrying out a 
peace-time program. The general educational program of 
Home Service—institutes, chapter courses, conferences, field 
visits—has succeeded beyond the hopes of the most optimistic, 
but it has not satisfied the Red Cross with a six weeks’ train- 
ing course for social workers. ‘The training policy is now 
undergoing its readjustment. From the beginning the Red 
Cross has looked upon this work as a cooperative enterprise in 
which appropriate educational institutions were persuaded to 
help prepare people to do home service. Schools for social 
work lent their aid, even at a considerable sacrifice sometimes 
to their regular work. Many colleges and universities gave 
the use of their plants and some of the time of the members of 
their sociology faculties. The Red Cross supplemented the 
teaching, procured field-work opportunities—in which the 
social agencies assisted willingly—carried the overhead ex- 
pense, and recruited the students. It is now expected to 
develop this cooperation with educational institutions and in 
time to get it taken over entirely by them. 

The six schools’ for social work will naturally be the first 
institutions asked to assume responsibility. Next come the 
state universities and state agricultural colleges, which are the 
natural resources for training rural workers, for whom there 
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is now great demand. It is thought that the experime 
work necessary for the development of laboratories of 
sociology in these schools is a proper responsibility for th 
Cross and should be its contribution in the cooperative arrang 
ment. It is expected to loan competent members of the Re 
Cross personnel to assist in the teaching and to supervise tf 
field work training. Cooperative agreements of this n 
have already been made with the following univer 
Cornell, Berea College, Western Reserve, Tulane, Emon 
the University of Cincinnati, and the state universities of Alg 
bama, Minnesota, Kentucky, Ohio, Wisconsin, Louisian 
Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Utah. | 
Already the training courses are being lengthened. P. 
are now under way to have the minimum course cover twely 
weeks, with additional advanced courses covering a period ¢ 
one year or more. ‘The workers who have had only ¢ 
short courses will, in peace-time, be rated accordingly. 
war emergency past, higher professional standards will be s 
up and Home Service workers will be required to meet then 


MORE SMALL INSTITUTIONS 


Y legislative action Ohio has definitely settled upon a po 
icy for establishing institutions for feebleminded person 
in desirable localities near centers of population instead ¢ 
crowding all into a single institution. An appropriation ; 
$650,000 has been provided for building a new institutioy 
either in northern or southern Ohio to accommodate at the 
outset 1,000 defectives and eventually, with improvements 
2,000. The present institution is located near Columbus, with 
a farm colony branch nearby at Orient. There are now some 
2,400 inmates at these two places with buildings contemplate 
or provided for that will house probably 1,600 more. 
It is estimated that today there are not fewer than 10,006 
mental defectives in Ohio who should be in institutions, with. 
of course, the constant increase. When construction is com 
pleted at the old and new institutions some 5,000 defective 
will be under state care. There has been a tendency amon 
some state officials to favor concentration of all defectives i 
a single institution. With the adoption of the farm colon 
plan where the inmates can largely support themselves, it | 
considered that further progress will be made with less diff 
culty. The testimony of many leading superintendents in 
East, that the institution with a capacity of 1,500 is the larges 
that should be built, was an important factor in influen 
action in favor of decentralization in Ohio. 


LAST WEEK IN LAWRENCE 
6 hes outstanding features in the Lawrence strike last 


week were a demand for an increase in wages on behal 

of the non-striking employes who have been working of 

a 48-hour basis since February 3; an announcement in a Law 
rence paper, based on “reliable sources,” that the mills are 
about to grant a IO per cent increase in wages; and a report 
by the Massachusetts state Board of Arbitration urging that 
the strike be called off, that the mills take back all emplo es 
except those guilty of violence or whose cases are pending if 
the courts, and that shop committees be appointed to settle all 
differences or to accomplish a settlement through arbitration 
The request for higher wages was made by James Menzié 
president of the Central Labor Union of Lawrence, who wrot 
a letter to each of the corporations operating mills in Law 
rence asking conferences in order that the matter of “ sub- 
stantial increases” might be considered. Mr. Menzie has 
been most outspoken in condemnation of the strike, which 
from the beginning has been to enforce a wage demand. 
In its report to the governor the Board of Arbitration 
states that “no investigation into the merits of this wage dis- 
pute can go forward with precision and fairness while the strik 
continues, nor can there be cooperation between the employe! 
and all their employes when part of the latter are working and 
part are on strike.” The board therefore suggests that a 
striking employes with the exceptions named return to work, 
and that ‘‘ after returning to work and normal working con- 


4%; are restored, the employes in each mill should choose a 
“ommittee to represent them in conference with the em- 
).. This committee should confer with the employer and 
& his cooperation in an amicable endeavor to adjust any 
“nces. If no agreement is reached fifteen days after the 
sionference, both parties should jointly agree to submit 
21 pute to the arbitration of a board selected by them or 
*) state board pursuant to the statute. If no agreement to 
te is entered into and the controversy still persists, 
} party or both parties should petition the state board 
| investigation for the purpose of ascertaining and recom- 
ving what is a fair wage for the work as there performed.” 
ile board found that “‘ a majority of the strikers were not 
ing pathy with lawless acts of violence ” but that neverthe- 
# considerable number have engaged in “ rioting and acts 
limidation.” The board emphasizes the fact that there 
sdoresent no method by which employers and employes in 
sence can meet in conference for the purpose of settling 
differences. ‘This condition they believe should speedily 
medied, and they say that “‘ the employers and employes 
Hintly bound by all rules of fairness to forthwith create 
iinaintain a plan for the settlement of grievances, to the 
nat the public of Lawrence and the industrial welfare of 


‘ate may be reasonably insured against a recurrence of 
>) 


HARMONY REVEALED 
REVELATION to the Employers’ Industrial Com- 


mission which has recently come back from a tour of 

investigation of industrial conditions in Great Britain, 
f, thing likely in their opinion to prove “a revelation also 
sbse at home,” was the attitude of employers and employes 
4-d each other and the attitude of the government toward 
’ “ Underneath the seething unrest,” the commission re- 
", “we found a remarkable harmony of purpose’? among 
ese groups, who are urging the recognition and encourage- 
4 of organizations of both employers and employes, and 
Se same time “ the need of maintaining production, former 
of restriction on output having been discarded.” 
Jie commission was appointed by Secretary Wilson of the 
Mirtment of Labor, and it sailed for England last January 
Sake a study of the attitude of the workers and the trade 
leaders, and that of the employers with especial regard 
Sie adjustment of disputes; and the methods of the gov- 
dient in attempting to allay unrest. It was altogether an 
Soyers’ commission and included E. T. Gundlach, a 
Gago publisher, chairman; R. J. Caldwell, a cotton manu- 
Zirer with offices in New York; Dorr E. Felt, president 
fr Illinois Manufacturers’ Association; William H. In- 
ll, the watch manufacturer, of New York; and R. R. 

president of the Real Estate Boaard of Atlanta. 
‘he commission sums up its findings as follows: 
i Employers in Great Britain generally recognize the desirability 
argaining collectively with labor. 


i’ Employers nearly all agree that collective bargaining should 
ys be undertaken between associations of employers and_ the 
arly established well-organized trade-unions. While many 
facturers welcome organizations of workmen in their factories 
p or works committees), they want to limit the activities of such 
es to purely local grievances, and decidedly desire that the com- 
2e members come under the discipline of their unions. 

| Most employers freely recognize the right of labor to organize; 
| regard organization as greatly contributing to the stability of 
istry. Some large manufacturers declare that they wish to see 
yy workman within the unions, so that they must all come under 
nization control. Others feel that 100 per cent organization 
it lead to dangerous types of universal strikes and lockouts. The 
conservative employers appear to make no effort to help along 
nizations of labor, merely dealing with such organizations when 
| appear on the scene. . ' 

| Employes in Great Britain are divided in sentiment shading 
Ja those who want to maintain the trade-unions along the regu- 
: established so-called “constitutional” lines to ultra-radical 


alists. - 
, Employes are nearly a unit, however, in expressing opposition 
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to the use of force. The most radical who desire “now” a complete 
overturning of the present social structure, usually admit on close 
questioning that “now” may mean many years. They want to 
“start” now. Practically none appears to approve of a sudden 
change as in Russia. 

6. Employes of the ultra-radical type look askance at collective 
bargaining and organizations of labor and capital. They freely 
express the view that they do not wish harmony between employes 
and employers, since harmony would help to continue the present 
system of society. 

7, Employes of the more conservative type (and to your commis- 
sioners they appear to represent the vast majority of British work- 
men) are largely in accord with employers in the desire Cito: 
head off labor unrest at this period; (2) to strengthen the unions by 
holding members under control; (3) to increase production for the 
sake of the nation, workmen included—with no restriction on output 
except as it affects the health of the worker; (4) to leave control of 
business policies in the hands of those managing the business. 


g. Government officials appear to be uniformly of the opinion 
that the government should function in labor unrest only as an 
absolutely last unavoidable resort. On the other hand they maintain 
the right of the government to step in when necessary in order to 
protect public interests against minorities which try to torce their 
terms upon the people. 

9. In general the government and most employers and conserva- 
tive employes appear to be agreed: 

That the spirit of cooperation between labor and capital is highly 
desirable. 

That the spirit of conciliation is important for the benefit of the 
employer in stabilizing his business and for the benefit of the 
employe in preserving his regularly organized unions. 

That in collective bargaining the right-minded employer will not 
attempt to return to the pre-war industrial era, and that the right- 
minded employe will not attempt to crowd his demands to the point 
at which the stimulus for private business enterprise would disappear. 

The spirit of a genuinely better new (and not zovel) era is thus 
being fostered by widely varied elements of Great Britain’s indus- 
trial system. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


FTER serving the City Club of Chicago through the 

sixteen years of its public service, George E. Hooker 

has resigned as civic secretary. He frankly stated that 
he had contemplated this action during the past two years 
because he had found himself out of sympathy with the ad- 
ministration of the club. Differences between Mr. Hooker 
and many members of the club were due to divergent views 
concerning public policies in which they were alike keenly in- 
terested, but the whole membership heartily endorses the di- 
rectors’ tribute to his thought and his single-minded interest 
in work for the betterment of Chicago. ‘They found striking 
evidence of his unstinted expenditure “in the effort to arouse 
a more democratic, more generous and richer community con- 
sciousness,” especially in his presentation of the standards and 
purposes of city planning, and his prolonged and _ notable 
study of the city’s transportation problem. As one of the in- 
corporators of the club, he helped frame its original constitu- 
tion and built his ideals and devotion into the superstructure > 
which has rapidly risen upon this foundation. Coming to the 
service of the club from long residence at Hull House and 
editorial work, Mr. Hooker by his connection with public 
interests steadily developed the participation of the club in 
the formulation of public opinion on municipal and state poli- 
cies. He was secretary of Chicago’s first street railway com- 
mission in 1898, and in 1914 wrote the noteworthy survey of 
Through Routes for Chicago’s Steam Railways which the 
club published. He actively opposed the street railway trac- 
tion ordinance which many members of the club supported. 
His interest in city planning and housing found expression in 
successful exhibits at the club, a special feature of which was 
the prize competition for plans for residential districts and 
neighborhood center development. More than to any one else 
the system of small parks and playgrounds is due to Mr. 
Hooker’s initiative and promotion. He has served as chair- 
man of the Illinois Pension Laws Commission by appoint- 
ment of Governors Dunne and Lowden. Mr. Hooker will 
continue to live at Hull House and retain his membership 
in the club. He announces his purpose to devote most of his 
time and effort to the activities of the new labor party. 


THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


—— A Department of Practice 


Community Cafes 


DWARD B. JACOBSON, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ironbound 
Community and Industrial Service 

of the Y.M.C.A. at Newark, N. J., 
announces the most practical plan I have 
yet seen suggested to substitute some- 
thing for the saloon. It starts right by 
conceding the saloon to have been “ the 
social service unit which has been meet- 
ing a need in a way that no other or- 
ganization has done.” It ventures 
further in considering “the men en- 
gaged in this work to have had more 
experience, and if clean men, to be more 
competent to put across the program.” 
In canvassing the district for the best 
regulated saloons and for men serving 
them who might be available to help 
make the substitute succeed, he found 
only one of sixteen saloonkeepers who 
refused to subscribe to the program pro- 
posed for the new “community cafe.” 

One such saloon of the new order 
will be located in every five blocks. Its 
proprietor must subscribe to the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. Each community cafe shall be open for 
the purpose of meeting the physical and so- 
cial needs of the workingmen, and serve 
lunches and any drinks allowed by the law. 
Games, such as pool, cards, checkers, chess, 
etc., shall be operated, but no gambling 
shall be allowed. The loser, however, may 
be permitted to pay for the game or buy 
drinks at the counter. Newspapers in Eng- 
lish and in foreign languages should be fur- 
nished. 

2. No obscene literature or pictures, or 
persons of proven loose morals, shall be al- 
lowed in the cafe. Profanity shall be dis- 
couraged and all practices contrary to the 
laws of the city, state or nation shall be 
prohibited. 

3. Where equipment is adequate and the 
demand is sufficient, the community cafe can 
be opened for men, women and children, but 
where the cafe is opened only for men, no 
women and children shall be allowed to pat- 
ronize it. 

4. Where equipment is provided for com- 
munity dances and other informal programs, 
they shall be carried on at regular intervals 
under clean, competent supervision. 

5. Charges for all services in the com- 
munity cafe shall be reasonable, allowing the 
proprietor a just return for labor and in- 
vestment. 

The return offered as an incentive 
for the cafe keeper to fulfil these con- 
ditions is “the widest possible public- 
ity, with the encouragement of the com- 
munity through the agencies of the 
Ironbound Service to patronize the es- 
tablishment.” Mr. Jacobson favors the 
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underwriting of cafe keepers in special 
cases to insure them against loss during 
the first six months, with the under- 
standing that those accepting this aid 
should be under closer supervision than 
the others. 

Although many saloonkeepers told 
him that they were assured by the brew- 
ers of the impossibility of running 
saloons without alcoholic drinks, yet in 


running a community canteen at the 


big plant of the Du Pont Company at 
Haskell, Mr. Jacobson found that it was 
not only self-supporting but supported 
other work that was carried on there. 
He thinks the community cafe “ will 
be reminiscent of the old country inns 
where the men used to sit for hours 
over one or two drinks, talking things 
over with companions, or reading the 
papers.” 

For the enforcement of the standards 
and program of the founders of these 
cafes, “vigilance committees composed 
of citizens volunteering for the purpose 
will be employed, but no need for coer- 
cion is anticipated in view of the fact 
that the men will have been investigated 
before receiving the Y. M. C. A. sanc- 
tion.” Competition with violators of 
such regulations by those who stand 
ready to run the cafes at cost would 
soon bring them to terms or put them 


The Function of the Visiting Teacher 


HE Visiting Teacher’s work is 
primarily preventive. She pre- 
vents a child from becoming way- 
ward or truant because of parental ne- 
glect, by impressing the parents with a 
sense of their duty. She prevents his 
becoming a “hold-over” by securing a 


readjustment at home that will give him © 


time to prepare his lessons, or by appeal- 
ing to his pride. She prevents the 
anemic, undernourished child from be- 
coming permanently handicapped by 
securing better home care, good medical 
treatment, and a special class if possible. 
She prevents a misunderstanding or a 
supposed injustice from rankling in the 
child’s tender soul and alienating him 
from school and education. Through 
the child’s unconscious confidences— 
about his ‘two papas”? or about what 
his sister does—she gets clues to domes- 
tic situations or to wayward tendencies 


ville,” or other musical and dramat 


y 


out of business. Comfort station | 
tures will be included in the equipm 
at the cafes. As they will be avail: 
to all, whether patrons or not, the: 
may be asked to give financial supy 
for hygienic reasons. a 

The point at which other substity 
for the saloon hitherto operated h 
failed has been the lack of the den 
cratic freedom which the saloon hag 
fered its patrons at no greater requi 
ment than a five-cent drink, not 2 
exacting even that. It remains 
seen whether those who promote @i 
back up the community cafe will % 
tempt to superimpose the standards 
one class upon another, or will be ¢ 
tent with the slower but surer meth 
of inspiring and developing higher stan 
ards of taste in pleasure and fellows 
from within those patronizing each 7 
sort. Those without the circle” 
patrons may promote the rising star 
ards by offering really “ refined vaud 


entertainment, and by substituting bt 
ter for worse movies and dances. ~ 
The Survey will welcome criticis 
and suggestions concerning this plan f 
community cafes, and Mr. Jacobson ¥ 
keep us informed of how the plan worl 
and will doubtless reply to inquiries ¢ 
dressed to him at the office of the Ire 
bound Community and Industrial Se 
vice, 203 Essex building, Newark, N 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


which can be changed or counteract 
before they have gone too far. She 
a report card marked “‘ deficient ” to t 
home, explains the child’s failure ai 
looks for the reason for it. She may fil 
that the child has too much housewe 
to do, that he works after school in @ 
little shop, that he needs better nouris 
ment or more recreation, that he has f 
ambition, or that his parents do f 
value an education, or that “he has’ 
head for lessons,” as the mother say 
Usually the parents appreciate the inte 
est implied by the visit—before it is ove 
if not at the beginning; lack of sympath 
with the school, if it had existed, vam* 
ishes; and often the overburdened anid 
ignorant mother welcomes the sugges 
tions that are made and puts them i 
practice to the best of her ability. H 
are four illustrations: 
Sadie’s report card was marked “ 


| 


‘ 


«” and she was to be put back 
ion trial” in 7A to the grade be- 
*\When she reached her door-way 
came panic-stricken, sobbed “ I’ll 
it suicide,” and rushed off up the 
It was late that night before 
wixhausted child was found and 
dat home. The Visiting Teacher 
et about it the next morning, and 
nto see Sadie’s mother. She found 
sivadie was the butt of every family 
fi The older boys and girls called 
‘i Left-back ” because she had not 
“ normal progress through school, 
PEnce the day before they had wittily 
Jed this to “Put-back.” The 
‘ng Teacher opened the mother’s 
dio the consequences of this persecu- 
licalled on the brother who was the 
4 of the teasing at the place where 
sprked, and got him to promise that 
stould substitute encouragement for 
+tism; enlisted the interest of a settle- 
@ resident, to help Sadie with her 
ss and draw her into a club. 
“l’s home life was revolutionized, and 
bansequence her school life changed. 
ainile replaced sullenness; interest 
ah seded indifference; and promotion 
ad out the memory of the hated old 
mame. 
Favie had been absent for the first 
adays following his transfer to a new 
D1. The Visiting Teacher found 
tlocked in at home, so that he could 
yun away. “ He bad boy,” said his 
Hmother. “ He don’t want to listen. 
Glon’t come for me. He don’t come 
ft night. He take my money too.” 
®, was a hard problem for the Visiting 
Hcher. There was long-standing an- 
Yhy and the habit of delinquency to 
ficome. She got the parents to give 
Yie an allowance, so that his excuse 
@stealing would be taken away. She 
his sister to help him with his les- 
| because his teacher had found him so 
iieward that she thought he must be 
iItally defective. Again and again he 
back into his old ways, and again 
} again she tried new tactics. Gradu- 
3) he improved at school, until his 
her promoted him and confessed, in 


Bikey 


r 
jition, “Somehow I just love that 
Id.’ The next term he was pro- 
Hed again. Calling at home one day 
find out why he was absent, the Visit- 
| Teacher found him taking care of 
yonce hated step-mother and the new- 
baby. “He good boy now,” she 
), “take things no more.” : 
ight-year-old Dora seemed dull, un- 
» to grasp the new work at school. 
e Visiting Teacher found that her 
er kept a grocery store, and Dora sat 
im midnight because the store was 
n and neighbors dropped in to talk. 
' had had a nervous shock when a 
| 


q 


by and was afraid to go up-stairs 
‘ne. Furthermore, she had some in- 
tinal trouble, for which the busy 
vents had failed to get the proper 
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medical treatment. 
Teachers’s advice this was provided, 
Dora was put to bed early, ond she heard 
no more about the shock which had for- 
merly been mentioned freely in her 
presence. A college student was found 
to help her with her lessons for a while. 
Gradually she came up to her grade, 
and has since progressed normally. 

Yetta was not doing well in her les- 
sons, but her mother refused to believe 
it. After two fruitless calls the Visiting 
Teacher went to the home of Sophie, 
Yetta’s best friend. Here she discovered 
that the two girls were in the habit of 
holding rendezvous with boys in a 
vacant apartment. Returning to Yetta’s 
home, she found that the mother had 
had no suspicion of this. Yetta had ex- 
plained her absences from home in some 
plausible way, and she had made her 
family believe that she was in the gradu- 
ating class, when really she was in 7B 
for the third term. With the mother 
finally aroused, and having won the co- 
operation of both families, the two girls 
were saved from drifting into lives of 
disgrace. 

The Visiting Teacher is no longer 
an experiment. Principals and class 
teachers alike appreciate her contribu- 
tion to the solution of school problems. 
She has proved her value not only in 


Toward an Era of 


HE shop committee movement is 

spreading slowly but with appar- 

ent sureness even in New Eng- 
land, popularly supposed to be the home 
of hide-bound conversatism. Obedient 
to an award of the National War Labor 
Board, the big plant of the General 
Electric Company at Lynn, Mass., in- 
stalled a shop committee system last De- 
cember, and recent reports from it 
justify the statement that it has to a 
large measure brought about a better 
understanding between employers and 
employes, that it offers a mechanism for 
the prompt adjustment of disputes, and 
that it fills a gap in industrial organiza- 
tion which it would be difficult if not 
impossible for the unions alone to fill. 

This plant employs in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000 men and women. It 
turns out an enormous variety of appa- 
ratus and things electrical, and during 
the war a large percentage of its produc- 
tion was for the government. Since the 
strike of nearly a year ago, the employes 
have become nearly 95 per cent organ- 
ized, but the company does not recog- 
nize the union. 

The Lynn shop committee plan is 
well adapted to the organization of the 
Lynn works of the General Electric 
Company. Under the shop committee 
system the worker is districted into some 
sixty “‘ sections” each of which elects at 
a secret election two “‘ representatives,” 
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New York, but in Rochester, Mount 
Vernon, Hartford, Minneapolis, and 
other cities. In no city is the supply 
equal to the demand. As a money- 
saver to the community looking at the 
question from the simple financial point 
of view, her services are by no means to 
be despised. Each year she brings about 
the promotion of children who would 
otherwise be ‘“hold-overs” and thus 
make a double demand on classroom ac- 
commodations by taking longer than the 
allotted time to go through school. By 
getting hold of children who are just 
beginning to go wrong, and turning them 
from probable delinquents into law- 
abiding citizens, she saves the cost of 
trials and correctional treatment later 
on. By educational work with incom- 
petent and negligent parents, she re- 
duces the number of children who must 
be sent to institutions because of im- 
proper guardianship. There are other 
agencies which can step in when the boy 
becomes incorrigible, the girl a social 
menace, the home degraded below a cer- 
tain level. The Visiting Teacher has a 
chance at such conditions earlier. She is 
the preventive agency which discovers 
and rectifies the deviation from the nor- 
mal before it becomes a deformity. 


Jessie L. LOUDERBACK. 


Democratic Control 


who with any employe or employes hav- 
ing a grievance take up the matter with 
the foreman as a “committee on fair 
dealing.” The sections are grouped, 
two, three, four or five at a time, into 
“shops,” and the sectional representa- 
tives elect three of their number to serve 
as the employes’ half of the joint shop 
committee for that shop. All the repre- 
sentatives elect the members for the 
employes of the general committees of 
which there are several, the most impor- 
tant being the General Joint Committee 
on Adjustment. ‘This is in effect the 
appeals committee, and early this year at 
the request of the War Labor Board, it 
took up the detailed and involved ques- 
tion of adjusting the wage schedule for 
the entire plant. 

On the part of the management, an 
equal number of representatives were ap- 
pointed to sit with the employes on the 
joint committees. 

The general committees so far created 
are as follows: General Joint Commit- 
tee on Adjustment; Joint Committee on 
Routine, Procedure and Elections; Joint 
Advisory Committee on Shop Paper; 
Joint Committee on Public Speeches in 
the Plant; Joint Committee on the Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors. The functions of the first com- 
mittee have been described. ‘The second 
committee is really a rules committee, 
having charge not only of the rules and 
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regulations governing the shop commit- 
tee system, but in addition attending to 
the holding of an election after the 
initial election (which was held under 
government supervision), redistricting 
the plant from time to time as necessary, 
and so on. The shop paper committee 
passes on all “copy” for each issue of 
the new plant publication. The duties 
of the other two committees may easily 
be deduced from their names. 

The Lynn shop committee plan is re- 
markable because it marks the transi- 
tion from an era of autocratic manage- 
ment toward an era of democratic man- 
agement. Its inauguration definitely 
began a new period in the Lynn plant. 
The company was not prepared to deal 
with the unions and of course was not 
required to do so during the war. The 
unions appear to be satisfied with the 
system, which, through “ interlocking 
directorates,” is closely allied with the 
various unions represented in the plant, 
consolidated locally into the Metal 
Trades Council of Lyon. Those fa- 
miliar with this particular situation de- 
clare that the Lynn shop committee sys- 
tem was largely responsible for the fact 
that in December and January of last 
year the Lynn plant failed to join the 
ill-timed if not ill-judged general strike 
of the employes of three or four other 
plants of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that on the part of the Lynn em- 
ployes, among the rest-of the General 
Electric employes, a council of the em- 
ployes and representatives of employes 
of General Electric workers has been 
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formed and is seeking recognition from 
the management. In the course of time 
it is likely that this will be granted. 


WiuraM L. Stropparp. 


OVER A MILLION CHECKS 
A MONTH 


“HE Workshop of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance is of heroic 
dimensions, and its methods are not all 
applicable to those of organizations of 
ordinary size. A glimpse of them, 
however, is of interest to all social work- 
ers, for the operations of this unique 
social agency concern every one, directly 
or indirectly. 


During the month of March the 
bureau mailed 1,159,623 checks, over 
a million being for allotments and 
allowances, 77,677 for insurance, and 
19,380 for compensation. The mere 
mechanics of getting out over a million 
checks a month has presented a serious 
problem. When the bureau was first or- 
ganized all checks were written on type- 
writers, and each one passed through 
the hands of two clerks to be checked 
for errors. As the number of checks 
increased, this method was found to be 
too slow. Ninety-six graphotype ma- 
chines were installed and used for writ- 
ing plates for the checks, which were 
then printed on an addressograph ma- 
chine. The plates are filed in the same 
order as the award cards, and every 
change that is recorded on an award 
card is also made on the corresponding 
plate. When the check is printed a dup- 
licate sheet is also printed, which is 
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SCHEME OF CHARITIES ENDORSEMENT IN ST. LOUIS 


used for checking purposes. — | 
machine and two girls now t 
twenty thousand checks a day, w 
der the old system required nearly 
dred clerks. , 

In the signing of checks also 
ume of work has necessitated | 
ing devices. At first the signing 
check was a distinct operation. [| 
a device was installed by which five 
signed at once, and recently a n 
has been introduced whereby ty 
checks are signed with actual pen si 
tures by a single operation. L. E 


STANDARDS FOR ENDORS 
MENT IN ST. LOUIS 


‘THE Charities Committee of the 

Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
the little directory of organizations { 
lished “for use during 1919,” 
formulated as follows the tests it 
plies to charitable and _philanthr 
organizations seeking endorsement; 


1, The organization should be incorpe 
ted and have responsible managers acti 
engaged in the work. ‘ 

2. The organization should be doing 
work commensurate with the amount 
money expended. The auditor’s report { 
be satisfactory, yet the philanthropic w 
may be so inefficient or so useless in_ 
community that its support is not justifie 

3. Each organization should fill a need 
already well filled by an existing org 
zation and not capable of being thus filled 

4. The funds of each organization sh 
be raised in an approved manner. The c 
mittee will refuse endorsement when an} 
cessive percentage is paid to collectors, w 
the expenses of an entertainment or the m 
ner of raising the funds is disproportionate 
the receipts, or when the means of rais 
funds are objectionable for other reasons, 

5. An annual audit satisfactory to the e 
mittee should be furnished. It is desira 
that the audit be made by a certified pub 
accountant. i 

6. Charities should belong to the Cent 
Council of Social Agencies. 

7. Charities engaged in relief work sho 
register their cases with the Registration 
reau and help pay for this service. ; 

8. Charities planning to extend their w 
should first submit their plans to the 
ities Committee for approval. 


9. New schedules must be submitted 
charitable organizations each year. Endof! 
ment by the Charities Committee exter 
from January 1 to the following Decemt 
34, q 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THI 
GANG 


O illustrate the good results of pla 

ing responsibility on the rank af 

file employe, Henry W. Shelton, heé 
of the personnel section of the Emé 
gency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia 
tells the following story: j 
A “bull gang” of eighteen Negroes was 
engaged in carrying steel ship-frames in @ 
shipyard in the South. The superintendent” 
observed that three of the men were no 
carrying their share of the load. He wen 
to the gang, told them that he knew thre 
slackers among them but was not going t 


i’ 
R 


iii-ge those slackers or even reveal who 
were; that he was going to put the job 


fing out and firing any slackers among 
mip to the gang itself. He showed them 
#r every man slacking there was more 
‘ut on the rest, and told them that they 
j:ake their own measures and themselves 
|} om the company anyone who was not 
i his share. At once everybody got 
#oecause no man was willing to be found 
gid penalized by his own associates, al- 
$a perfectly willing to loaf if responsi- 
ithe boss alone. 


GINNING IN CONSUMERS’ 
~ COOPERATION 


scooperation. After all, conditions 
widely, not only among countries 
galso among different parts of our 
# country; in some the class con- 
#sness of the workers is more de- 
’ed than in others; in some there 
ore support on the part of organized 
to be-relied upon than in others; 
jgain, there may be sympathetic ele- 
iis among wholesale houses and manu- 
1 rers that can be utilized. 
Yhe Danville Cooperative Society, 
dis, seems to have been fortunate in 
‘ng all these assets, but deserves 
sit for using them. ‘The society orig- 
#-d with railroad men, who for long 
espoused the cause of cooperation, 
ii whose leaders devote much time to 
j propaganda of cooperation, both 
Jugh their journals and by speeches 
Jneetings and conventions. More re- 
ily, the Danville society has extended 
»perations to all the working people 
ye vicinity. 
).ccording to a quarterly report just 
‘ed, the society has concluded buying 
jingements with eighteen firms who 
| their products directly to the mem- 
; at the prevailing prices and share 
margin of profit between the retail 
and the price which the society 
ald have paid wholesale with the 
jety on a fifty-fifty basis. The goods 
services thus dealt with include 
iber, flowers, furniture, dry goods, 
thing, tailoring, hardware, undertak- 
drugs, coal, upholstering, piano 
ing, dentistry, insurance. 
This arrangement makes it possible 
the society and its branches to en- 
‘ze their activities immediately with- 
| the worry over raising capital which 
ally is one of the principal hindrances 
i rapid progress. ‘They make use 
mediately of the group purchasing 
iver to secure for their members the 
‘in economic advantage of cooperation. 
‘is process has, of course, its danger to 
| movement as a whole since it does 
f give the individual cooperators the 
sse of owning the business and par- 
pating in it that comes from the fre- 
‘ent use of their own store and contact 
th their fellow-members. 
The society has found that in the 
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AFTER You've SPENT MANY 
LONESOME EVENINGS IN 
YouR ROOM- NO PLACE To 
Go AND FEELING MIGHTY 
FRIENDLESS AND BLUE 


IF You COME To A 
PLACE WITH An OPEN 
DooR AND A CHEERY 
WELCOME Stan ON (T, 
“AND ‘fou 

~ DECIDE To 
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- and You DECIDE TT TAKE 
A WALK AND GET THE 
AIR FOR A CHANGE 


- AND 

EVENINGS THERE FROM 
Tue oON— OH-H- BOY! 
AINT (tT A GR-R-RAND 
AND GLOR-R-RiOUS 
FEeun'? 


AIN’T IT GRAND! 

Briggs, of the New York Tribune, has a way of warming the heart— 
just what the neighborhood house tries to do in the city of strangers. Here, 
John L. Elliott has been so fortunate as to get him to speak for the Hudson 

Guild in the words of one of the most popular of his series of cartoons 


branches where the women have taken 
an active part and assumed the responsi- 
bility the movement has shown greater 
earnings than in others and is therefore 
making a special effort to inspire the 
women members of the society with 
more continued interest in its success. 
The need for more education as a pre- 
requisite of successful cooperation is 
strongly recognized throughout the 
country. Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
president of the Cooperative League 
of America, is at present traveling 
through the West and Middle West to 
aid local societies in that effort and has 
held a seminar on cooperation in Seattle, 
Wash., with the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of trade unionists in that state. 


B. L. 


HOW COLUMBUS PREVENTS 
BEGGING 


UR story from Louisville (the Sur- 

vey for April 12, page 89) about a 
blind beggar who drew a pension in 
Columbus and then plied her trade on 
the streets of Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville, has brought a protest 
from Stockton Raymond, superintendent 
of the Associated Charities of Columbus, 
who asks us to “ make it clear in the 
Social Workshop that Columbus is not 
so reckless or extravagant either socially 
or financially as to give relief without 
keeping in close touch with the situation 
and the use made of the relief given.” 
This we are most happy to do. 


Mr. Raymond recognized the woman 
referred to. She was one of several beg- 
gars to whom an allowance was granted 
by the City Outdoor Relief Depart- 
ment, and this was given through the 
Associated Charities in weekly payments. 
She also received a blind pension and 
a soldier’s widow’s pension. She did 
leave the city several times, and one of 
her favorite trips was to Louisville. As 
she had to be on hand in Columbus once 
a week, however, to collect her regular 
allowance, it would hardly have been 
possible for her to “ pass the rest of the 
year in a begging tour,” and our use of 
that expression is an obvious exaggera- 
tion, which, with the Columbus end of 
the story before us, we hasten to retract. 

It is about two years since Columbus 
cleared her streets of beggars, as we men- 
tioned in the Louisville story. A city 
ordinance was introduced in council 
making it a misdemeanor for anyone to 
beg upon the streets or in any public 
place within the city limits. This 
aroused violent protest from a number 
of blind beggars and their sympathizers, 
and an amendment was proposed pro- 
viding for issuing a license to beg to 
blind residents, which actually secured 
considerable support. ‘The final success 
of the prohibitory measure, however, 
was largely due to the support of the 
better type of blind residents. At one 
hearing the council room was packed 
with them, urging that begging be for- 


bidden. 
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The Associated Charities had of 
course promised to do everything possible 
to prevent suffering if the ordinance 
were passed. ‘They had already made 
careful inquiry regarding the circum- 
stances of the people who were then 
begging on the streets, many of whom 
were found to be non-residents. Al- 
though much of the information thus 
secured could not be used in the public 
hearings, for fear of injuring individuals, 
it was found to be efficacious in private 
conferences with members of the council. 

After two months’ work the ordinance 
was passed. ‘The Associated Charities 
immediately sent a letter to the Police 
Department, offering to make investi- 
gations and to provide properly for the 
resident blind who needed assistance. 
As a matter of fact, assistance was found 
to be needed in only two cases. The 
ordinance has been fairly well enforced, 
though occasionally a beggar is found on 
the streets. Sometimes the Associated 
Charities finds it necessary to report the 
same person to the Police Department 
two or three times before action is taken, 
but the department has every intention 
of cooperating, and eventually does so. 

The Columbus ordinance embodies a 
graphic description of begging as it is 
known in America today. It declares 
guilty of a misdemeanor “any person 
who . . . wanders about and begs in the 
streets, or from house to house, or sits, 
stands, or takes a position in any public 
place and begs from passersby, either by 
words, the exhibition of a sign, by 
gesture, or by singing, or by playing a 
musical instrument, or by exhibiting such 
articles as shoestrings, lead pencils, or 
cheap merchandise of any description, in 
such public place.” 


COLLEGE DEBATING AND 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


H OW to transform college debating 
from a negative, formal exercise into 
a living thing is a problem that has been 
successfully solved by the Department of 
English of the University of North 
Carolina under Prof. Edwin Greenlaw. 
To give advanced students a sense of 
dealing with realities, he organized them 
into a peace conference with groups 
representing the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Russia, Germany and the Balkan states, 
with special commissions on indemnities, 
constitution of a league of nations, final 
draft of the peace treaty, territorial ad- 
justments, freedom of the seas, manda- 
tories, etc. 


Meetings were held daily for twelve 
weeks; an extraordinary amount of read- 
ing and investigation was done; every 
provision in the constitution was adopted 
only after debate which frequently be- 
came very intense. The final report— 
issued almost simultaneously with that of 
the Paris conference—embodies the de- 


cisions arrived at but, of course, only a 
very small part of the work of the course. 
Last year, the same class published a 
journal of opinion called the Range 
Finder, also devoted largely to practical 
questions of community organization. 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME ON 
THE BRINY DEEP 

ACK of “home feeling” in the 

forecastle is responsible for high 
labor turnover among seamen, according 
to a circular issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Venice, Cal., which is 
quoted by the Seamen’s Journal. On 
the basis of observation by men study- 
ing navigation or acting as sailors on 
freight boats to secure sea experience it 
is recommended that sailors be provided 
with cabin quarters, with not more than 
two men in each cabin. The circular 
continues: 


| 


That the cabin arrangement wo 
minish this constant change of sailors 
so general is shown by the crews of fir 
on the ships reported on. These crews 
cabins for two men to each cabin. . Tj 
cabins were found to have pictures and of 
things showing the presence of a “h 
feeling.” The firemen crews repor 
stuck to the ship where sailors changed 
cost of such additional space and acco; 
tion on a freighter, it was reported, 
be negligible. i, 

The increased interest of the sailor in 
ship he is working on by the proposed chan 
it is believed, would increase his efficiency 
an appreciable extent. We must rely on 
creased efficiency to offset high labor cog 

The least attractive forecastle sailors’ 
ters reported on were found on governm 
transports. These had the regulation oy 
air space provisions, but otherwise lag 
privacy and convenience. ( 

The circular submits the suggest} 
“that provision be made for sailors 
take their wives or female relatives 


shipboard with them and to employ th 


when possible in some of the ship wor] 


r0 
if 


Book Reviews 


| 
THE Road To a HEALTHY OLD AGE 

By T. Bodley Scott. Henry Holt & Co. 

170 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.43. 

This little book contains much wholesome 
philosophy and helpful suggestion for lay- 
men and physicians. 

It is gratifying to note the author’s clear 
appreciation of the fact that old age, as we 
see it today, is essentially a disease. He is 
unsparing in his denunciation of the all too 
prevalent idea that the wretched handicaps 
so commonly noted in the senile period are 
“normal” to old age or governed by a fixed 
law. He takes the position that these changes 
are, in fact, pathological and the result of 
definite causes which are to a large degree 
controllable. He gives much wise counsel as 
to the prevention of these disabilities that so 
frequently embitter the lives of the elderly 
and the aged. Insofar as this relates to per- 
sonal hygiene the counsel may be safely fol- 
lowed by the laymen. Much of the book, 
however, is devoted to the therapeutics of old 
age, and in this field the laymen would do 
well to tread with caution. 

The author is particularly enthusiastic 
about the efficacy of vaccine- and organo-ther- 
apy. Unquestionably this line of therapeutics 
requires further development and offers sub- 
stantial promise of benefit. Many of these 
problems, however, are yet to be worked out, 
and the author’s suggestion must pass through 
the crucible of scientific medicine. 

While the author is clear in his major 
premise that old age and its disabilities are 
the result of definite causes, to a large de- 
gree controllable, and that a considerable 
prolongation of life is possible, he reflects at 
least.a subconscious influence of the still per- 
sistent tradition that our life span is goy- 
erned by an immutable law when he states 
that after full maturity there is a period of 
about forty years when the body does or 
should remain about stationary with regard 
to its physical condition, and that at about 
55 the degenerative diseases are due to begin. 
We must dissent from this view and insist 
that, as shown by the death-rate, there is an 
accumulation of disabilities and a gradual 
lowering of the resistance of the body begin- 


ning quite early in life—at about 12, 
example, the death-rate at 40 is about 
times what it is at 20. This does not indie: 
a stationary condition. 4 
The section on diet contains a thoughth 
consideration of this subject, but one cou 
wish that the author had referred to me 
recent investigations than those noted in ¢ 
chapter. Little is said with regard to the w 
experience or the investigations of such no 
as Taylor, Lusk, Sherman, McCollum at 
Benedict with regard to the protein and e 
ergy requirements of the body. Also the suf 
ject of the protective foods or those con ali 
ing vitamins is wholly neglected. It is ti 
entirely safe to say that it makes no diffe 
ence whether protein is derived from ¢h 
vegetable or the animal kingdom. Whi 
there is no question but that adequate pi 
tein allowance can be obtained from the veg 
table kingdom, some caution is needed 
selecting vegetable protein. Nevertheles 
the dietetic counsel given is, in the mail 
wise and helpful. a 
In view of the present hysteria in favor 
tobacco there is interest in the fact that th 
experienced clinician denounces the cigaret 
and is very earnest in his caution as to th 
possible abuse of tobacco generally. H 
doubts that it is possible to use it at all with 
out running into some excess. Nevertheles 
he shows no evidence of tobacco phobia am 
18 conservative in his discussion of h 
subject. a 


With regard to the alleged increase in th 
death-rate above 45, especially from organi 
diseases, we cannot find evidence to justify 
this statement as applied to England an 
Wales. It is true as he states, that Dr. d 
Havilland Hall has made this statement and 
also that Newsholme, a high statistical au: 
thority, has made statements that could he 
so interpreted. The registrar-general’s re: 
ports, however, do not show such a rising 
tendency during the past twenty or thi 
years. Indeed, the trend has been in the othe 
direction if we except the period of the wa 
when unusual circumstances obscure the rec 
ords. Such statements are, apparently, justi 


fied in regard to mortality in the United 
States. 


were a ER 
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ither omission in the book is the failure 
wenize the influence of focal infection, 
‘lly mouth infection, in causing arter- 
‘anges and chronic organic disease. It 
Wtifying to find, however, that the au- 
ist touches the subject of periodic phys- 
jxamination as a protective measure 
jhe suggests that after 50 it is well to 
ihe blood pressure and the arteries ex- 
ii. From this it is but a step to argue 
/ is well at every age period to have 
\dy examined so that early changes of 
scription may be detected and checked 
sible. 


note, however, the fallacy so prevalent 
3 ical literature that the blood pressure 
"afe guide to arterial changes. There 
| necessary relationship between these 
gons. Very marked arterial changes 
pxist without any change in blood pres- 
ence the importance of a complete and 
)gh examination of the body and all its 
if the structure is to be thoroughly safe- 
ed. 

2pt for these minor defects from which 
Jrorks on this subject are entirely free, 
61 command this book as an entertaining, 
fating and helpful discussion of a period 
} that should be freed from much need- 
thysical suffering as well as financial 
hysical dependence. 


EuGENE LyMAN FIsk. 


SSROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
Arthur S. Otis. World Book Co. Two 
‘A and B, paper bound. Price, samples 
5 each, postpaid. Special prices for 
jotities. 
Alpha test used by the psychological 
mers to measure the intelligence of men 
jz United States army proved highly 
jsful. A large number of men could 
ted at one time. The personal equation 
| examiner was reduced to nearly zero. 
results were less dependent upon pre- 
education and social position than 
have been expected. The results could 
jred rapidly in a standardized manner. 
who showed superior intelligence could 
signed for officer training or instruc- 
or special service while men showing 
or intelligence could be assigned to 
ve for which they were fitted. 
'§ army test was developed from the 
‘Sroup Intelligence Scale which is now 
| published in its fourth edition. This 
“is designed to test general mental 
y. It consists of ten tests, each test 
ting of a series of questions or prob- 
| The methods of giving the test and 
ring results is carefully standardized. 
1 be used with children or adults who 
jhad the equivalent of four years of 
| work. 
er the successful rating of the intelli- 
of more than a million and a half men 
e United States army a scale of this 
has passed the experimental stage. It 
be used extensively to differentiate de- 
of intelligence in schools, industrial 
ishments, penal institutions, etc. 
schools those who are capable of rapid 
ess or of profiting by a more nearly 
lete educational program can be identi- 
Pupils making a score which indicates 
il inferiority or feeblemindedness can 
ngled out for individual examination 
e psychologist and the physician. Those 
should go through high school or col- 
san be encouraged to do so. Differenti- 
of educational methods to suit different 
of pupils can be worked out on a defi- 
asis. The results also offer a basis for 
ional guidance. 
- employers the tests will furnish  reli- 
information in the selection of appli- 
for employment and in choosing among 
employes those whose intelligence 


makes them capable of specialized training 
or rapid advancement. 

Such group tests must in many cases be 
supplemented by individual examination. In 
testing immigrants who do not understand 
English, or illiterates, group tests like the 
Beta test used in the United States army 
are available. With these exceptions, Dr. 
Otis’s scale can be used to advantage wher- 
ever it is desirable to have reliable intelli- 
gence ratings on groups of men or women. 

Francis N. MAXFIELD. 


Tue EssENTIALS OF AN ENDURING VICTORY 
By André Chéradame. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 259 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $1.62. 

THE Force SUPREME 
By Walter Wellman. George H. Doran 
Co. 191 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $1.31. 

CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM : 

By William P. Merrill. Macmillan Co. 

193 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.60. 

‘THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEACE : 

By Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 265 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 

the SuRvEY $1.65. 

NATIONALITY AND GOVERNMENT 
By Alfred E. Zimmern. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. 364 pp. Price $3; by mail 
of the Survey $3.15. — 

A REPUBLIC OF NATION i é 
By Raleigh C. Minor. Oxford University 
Press. 316 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
the SuRvVEY $2.62. 

Tue Leacue oF Nations Topay aNnD To- 
MORROW 
By Horace M. Kallen. Marshall Jones 
Co. 181 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.62. 

EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
By Francis B. Sayre. Harper & Bros. 201 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.60. 

Tue Vital Issues OF THE WAR 
By Richard W. Boynton. The Beacon 
Press. 134 pp. Price $1, postpaid. 

Tur GREAT PEACE 
By H. H. Powers. Macmillan Co. 333 
pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$2.40. 

PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT. 
By International Committee of the Hague 
Conference, with introduction by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Macmillan Co. 205 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the SurvEY $2.58. 

SrLecT ARTICLES ON A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Compiled by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 256 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

The tragedy of democracy is its infinite 
deliberateness. We are gradually thinking 
our way into the league of nations. Now 
that the covenant is neatly drawn up and 
filed for reference at Paris we are beginning 
to make up our minds what kind of a league 
we want. Books and pamphlets and articles 
pour in upon us from all sides. Let them 
come. In one sense they are more important 
than the covenant itself. Our thirteen col- 
onies adopted such a covenant after the Rev- 
olution. It lasted seven years; then our demi- 
gods formed “a more perfect union.” In the 
past we may behold the future. Let us adopt 
ouf articles of confederation and then plunge 
lustily into the discussion of the union that 
is to endure. 

A part of our current international propa- 
ganda is still-born. It is conceived in terms 
of the dead past, i. e. of the period antedat- 
ing November 11, 1918. Of such is M. Chéra- 
dame’s book on Enduring Victory, in which 
he refers melodramatically to Germany’s 
“armistice trick” and discusses the future as 
though mankind would have naught to do 
for the next thousand years but sit on Ger- 
many’s chest. 
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Another part of our propaganda—a larger 
one—is hortatory and inspirational. Walter 
Wellman sees international evolution in the 
large as becomes a good aeronaut and cor- 
respondent extraordinary. In short and cryp- 
tic sentences he draws his reader into the 
sweep of the cosmic process. 

Dr. Merrill’s book arouses the greater hope 
because the author does not pretend to be 
an especially Christian sort of Christian. 
He is the popular pastor of a popular church. 
He analyzes keenly both the scriptures and 
ecclesiastical scripture. He sees the limita- 
tions—from our social point of view—even 
of the teachings of Jesus. He does not wrest 
the scriptures to make his point. And so he 
makes it all the more convincingly. And the 
point is that Jesus is eternally on the side of 
internationalism. | 

Frederic Howe has the great advantage of 
a simple theory. The subordination of po- 
litical power to the economic purposes of sel- 
fish groups caused the war. Economic free- 
dom would put an end to war. Put an end 
to exploitation, put an end to import duties 
and war will die of itself. This study is 
rapid, spirited, interesting, but not convinc- 
ing. It is the chief part of the truth but not 
the whole truth. 

Professor Zimmern’s lectures go close to 
the heart of our whole modern problem. 
English liberalism is having a new birth. It 
is attaining a philosophy, a point of view and 
a new vitality. It meets the force philosophy 
of prussianism on the one hand and of so- 
cialism on the other, with a glorification of 
the developing consciousness of humanity. In 
the chapter on international relations Profes- 
sor Zimmern makes a distinct contribution 
to our thinking about the league of nations. 
He sees in government control of industry 
a renewed danger to international relations. 
If big business can cause war when it con- 
trols government but indirectly how much 
more quickly and certainly will it cause war 
when big business and government are one! 
The only possible answer is cooperation’ in- 
stead of competition. Just how this coopera- 
tion is to be brought about Professor Zim- 
mern does not suggest. 

Professor Minor and Dr. Kallen plunge 
boldly into constitution-making—in radically 
different ways. Professor Minor pursues to 
its ultimate implication the notion that the 
League of Nations is to be the United States 
of the World. He rewrites our federal Con- 
stitution to suit the needs of the universal 
constituency. He improves it to such an ex- 
tent that it seems a thousand pities we can- 
not give him a commission to redraft that 
outworn document on the spot. His league 
of nations would have power to levy taxes, 
coin money, support armies and control in- 
ternational commerce. His individual states 
would lack the right to levy duties on im- 
ports or exports. Such constitutional salvag- 
ing seems mechanical, superficial. But our 
Constitution has worked; and many of the 
military and industrial difficulties with which 
Paris struggles so vainly would vanish if 
Professor Minor’s constitution were adopted. 
Only isolated saints, however, could be found 
to vote in favor of it. 

Dr. Kallen’s work is the result of an effort 
at cooperative thinking. It is an outcome of 
the series of conferences which resulted in 
the formation of the League of Free Nations 
Association. Dr. Kallen takes the world 
forces as he finds them in 1919 and builds a 
world state of them and for them. In his 
view, international commerce, the Hague 
conferences, the International Postal Union 
and above all the great international agencies 
of the war form the real heart of the league 
of nations. What his new league would do 
would be to form an authoritative center for 
old and new international forces. This cen- 
tral political power would control armies, 
tariffs and raw materials. It would be an 
actual administrative agent for the interna- 
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tional life of the world. In the face of such 
books as these, the Paris covenant, with its 
voluntary disarmament, its unanimity rule, 
its representation for governments rather 
than for peoples, seems rather faint and 
feeble. 

Dr. Sayre remarks in his concluding 
chapter that international organizations of 
the past have failed in many cases because 
of impotence of their executive organs and 
the lack of objects sufficiently important to 
hold the loyalty of member states. The sig- 
nificant fact about international thinking here 
in America at the present time is that prac- 
tically every proposal that is made goes far- 
ther than Paris has gone in both these re- 
spects. WILLIAM E. BoHNn,y. 


FIGHTING THE SPOILSMEN 
By William Dudley Foulke. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons Co. 348 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey $2.15. 


The pages of this book survey the early 
efforts for civil service reform, the original 
investigations showing the need for civil ser- 
vice standards and the progress made in 
civil service under each of the presidents 
since the enactment of the Civil Service Law. 
The Presidents whose civil service records 
are thus analyzed are: Cleveland, Harri- 


son, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 

The author states that Theodore Roosevelt 
was more consistent and energetic than any 
other President in advancing the reform. 
This he accounts for in part by the fact that 
Roosevelt’s administration followed that of 


New York’s Chaotic Skyline is corrected in 
A ROMANCE OF TWO CENTURIES 
By KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE 
Romance! Mystery! Progress! Humanity! 

A Mirror of Tomorrow and of your best be- 
liefs for the Human Race—Look into it! 

Every Topic of Interest of the Next Ten 
Years. 

Establishment of Democracy in the World- 
Capital. Future New York. 
“Gripping Climax! ” “Dramatic Success!” 

Send $1.65 to SURVIEW PRESS 
292 Henry St., N. Y. City 


Your Vacation 
Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added 
inspiration of professors and instructors returning from 
war service in many lands. Students and teachers, 
interested in keeping abreast of the times or in com- 
pleting work already begun, appreciate the opportunity 
of instruction in a regular season of study under mem- 
bers of the University staff. Scholars desiring to 
prosecute research in the libraries and laboratories will 
find facilities for work under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

Courses are offered in all departments and include 
undergraduate and graduate instruction in Arts, Lit- 
erature, Science, Commerce and Administration, 

1 Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 


First Term June 16—July 23 
Second Term July 24—August 29 


Students may register for either term or both 


For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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a President of his own party, and therefore 
there was not the insistent demand for pa- 
tronage that came, for instance, to Cleveland 
whose own supporters had been so long ex- 
cluded from the public patronage. 

During these presidencies the classified 
service has grown from about 14,000 places 
to more than 300,000 places. “The law in 
the main is observed. Political coercion and 
activity within the service has greatly di- 
minished. ‘The rules have been developed 
and strengthened, and, more important than 
all, the need of competitive rather than po- 
litical methods in determining qualifications 
for office has gradually permeated the con- 
sciousness of our people until their approval 
of the reform system has become widespread 
and general.” 

The book is replete with refreshing inci- 
dents in the experience of a successful fighter 
for civic betterment. It is written in an 
interesting style. In the appendix of nearly 
« hundred closely printed pages are a num- 
ber of the author’s leading subjects. One of 
the most interesting and significant of these 
addresses is entitled Secret Session of the 
Senate. 

Crype L. KING. 


Les MALADIES DES SociETES 
By Dr. J. Héricourt. Ernest Flammarion, 


Paris. 276 pp. Price frs. 3.50; paper 
bound; by mail of the Survey $1.20. 
Tuberculosis, syphilis, alcoholism and 


sterility are diseases which, according to 
the author, affect society as an organism, 
whereas most other diseases affect it merely 
as a collection of individuals. This view- 
point, permeating the whole discussion, in 
his opinion calls for a treatment decidedly 
different from that desirable for dealing 
with a disease tliat is merely prevalent but 
does not threaten the social organism as a 
whole. 

Though there is much in every chapter 
of this book that is of more than national in- 
terest, the American reader will be espe- 
cially interested in the four chapters which 
discuss sterility as a functional disease of 
society. In his findings, Dr. Héricourt does 
not seem to differ much from other authori- 
ties who in recent years, especially during 
the war, have written a whole library on 
the subject of the declining birth-rate of 
France. In the.large cities, the number of 
abortions, according to the gynecologists, 
equals that of births. In the vast majority 
of cases they are practised on married 
women. Every moral and social considera- 
tion apart, the mere cost in hospital provision 
is stupendous. From the statements made 
in this and in other books it would seem that 
less dangerous and criminal methods of 
birth control are little known in France or, 
if practised, are ineffective. 

While admitting that the French system 
of inheritence and differences in prosperity 
affect the birth statistics, the author differs 
from many of his compatriots who see in 
the circumstances and wishes of the father 
the primary cause of birth prevention and 
insists on the woman’s psychology as the 
chief motive. He deplores feminism, which, 
he says, really is hominism, a desire on 
the part of women to be like men, and 
defends an old-fashioned view of woman’s 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era in Religion 


For Churches of All Denominations 
712 East Fortieth Street, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


Contains all the great hymns 
which have become fixed in the 
affections of the Church and adds 
thereto three distinctive features: 

Hymns of Social Service 

Hymns of Christian Unity 

Hymns of the Inner Life 
Thig hymnal is alive! It sings 
the same Gospel that is being 
preached in all modern evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send $1.15 jor single copy 


CHICAGO 
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social function which he admits to | 
trary to the accepted notions of 
even in his own country. 

His proposed remedies are inter 
showing how absurdly disproportio 
the admitted size of the problem 
solutions offered by those unwilling t 
woman’s economic emancipation as |; 
for the enhancement of motherhood. Jj 
order advanced, they are: Plural vy 
the father, proportional to the nu 
children; liberty of testation ; 
public interest, such as “children’s 
medals for mothers, savings bank bo 
school children with many brothers a 
ters; state “favors” (offices) for la 
ilies; admissibility of large familie; 
charges in compensation and _ inder 
cases; conditioning of academic app 
ments upon support of families (if Ag 
fessor has no children, there are plen 
war orphans to adopt!) ; tax exemption 

Only the last named remedy hag 
element of commensurate bigness; and 
in fact, is warmly debated throy 
France as an item in immediate and uy 
reconstruction policy. Several detailed 
gestions and objections to them are dise 
by the author. As to abortion in partic 
criminal law has failed completely bee 
the operator shields his client and the ¢ 
her operator; an end to the evil, there 
must be sought on other lines. Dr. ] 
court proposes as the two most prom 
measures the establishment of maternits 
pitals for unmarried mothers (now ing 
cases debarred from institutions) an 
gradual uplift of the midwifery profes 
to higher moral standards. 


Democracy VERSUS AUTOCRACY 
By Karl Frederick Geiser. D. C. H 
& Co. 94 pp. Price $.60; by mail 
the Survey $.65. 


This is a bit of occasional Literatur 
which the closing year of the war wa 
plete. It was prepared to meet the war 
needs of the government requirements if 
War Aims Courses. It had the wider, 
permanent purpose of appealing to the } 
eral reader and stimulating greater inte 
in democracy. ‘The monograph, the 
naturally has the vices as well as the 

of its origin. It speaks in war-time 
and is directed to those needing a & 
picture in simple terms of a rather com 
cated theme, comparative government, — 

The governments of our Allies, Engl 
France, Belgium and Italy, are briefly the 
clearly surveyed. The governments of 
now defunct empires of Germany and 1 
tria-Hungary are also described, a na 
now belonging to history. An interes 
portrayal of the situation in Brazil ¢ 
the volume. There appears at times a Sl 
confusion of terms, as on page 3: “1 
people are proclaimed competent to cho 
any form of government they choose. NN 
this constitutes democracy.” Presumably 
author means that a democratic state ml 
choose an autocratic or even a moné 
government. This distinction in terms sho 
be kept in mind. 

W. B. Gurull 


Tue GospeL For A WorKING WORLD | 
By Harry Frederick Ward. Missiom 
Education Movement. 260 pp. Price 9 
paper-bound, $.60 in cloth; by mail om 
Survey $.45 and $.65. 


“The gospel must reach and transform 
dustrial conditions and relations befong 
can successfully reach the industrial wot 
ers.’ With this conviction as his staru 
point, Professor Ward sets out to describ 
unchristian conditions in the world of Ww 
which offer to the churches of the countty 
challenge to a new kind of missionary © 
deavor. In a popular style adapted to 
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“of the book, which is intended as a 
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#imission study classes, he takes up 
wects of protection for the life and. 
ly £ the workers; the length of the 
bir; the pay envelope; industrial con- 
sf relations between wage workers and 
a nd managers; and the conflict be- 
ghuman rights and property rights. 
fecdotes and thought-provoking sta- 
fe used in a way calculated to arouse 
id} lethargic to a sense of the injustices 
rife in all these phases of industrial 


sor Ward does not advocate super- 
form. He says: “As soon as indi- 
tart to change conditions that do not 
ze with the standards of the gospel, 
tn that they must reckon with the 
iractise of the industrial world. .. . 
5 that the gospel is to be carried not 
into the changing of local conditions 

the changing of the whole nature 
jracter of the industrial process. It 
) a question of whether the whole 
fwork is to be done for God or for 
n—whether it is to be organized to 
‘st the kingdom of God and his 
isness,’ or to seek first profits, culture, 
Ksure for the people of superior 
”, 


ae ae ee re 


eh <e - ber wa 
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wher or not one agrees with Professor 
Maat the reorganization of industry is 
Ms to the end of “converting” the 
8) the book must be regarded as a val- 
iMntribution to the effort to arouse the 
™% to the practice of Christianity. 

+ ELOISE SHELLABARGER. 


THE CRIPPLE’S DAY 


#i£ Epiror: For nearly a century and 
\the inhabitants of this country have 
me fourth day of July largely in the 
j of cripples. This day has been cele- 
annually by means of murderous and 
jation-causing fireworks. Now that 
se fought on the same side as Great 
the day has lost its original mean- 
#; us, therefore, in the future devote 
ii rgies to making July 4 each year 
| Day, the day that we devote to 
the cripple to compete with the un- 
{ in industry and to securing for him 
; ble satisfactions of life. 


1 FRANK B. GILBRETH. 
fidence, R. I 
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j WENTY-FOUR-HOUR DAY 


HE Epitor: I plead for workers on 
yren days a week, sixteen hours a day 
syject to call the remaining eight. 

/; women do work exhausting to 
i and nerves. Repeatedly they lift and 
yeavy weights, and are on their feet 
ids of their time. Each task crowds 
vecessor and is continually interrupted 
‘ferous and varied demands from the 
roup for whom they are responsible. 
exhausts them before they can create 
ments in methods or consider im- 
| phases of their work. ‘To them is 
ed the heaviest responsibility so- 
1s to offer. They are responsible for 
‘life every hour of the twenty-four. 
st of them get not an hour’s vacation 
1. One worker told me she had not 
\lay’s vacation in twenty years. They 
onsible for human development, phy- 


_— 


Mec Cutcheon’s 


Italian and Japanese 
Linens 


Sicilian Luncheon Set 
of 25 pieces, $110 Set. 
Set of 37 pieces $147.50 


EVERAL shipments of Fancy Linens for dining room and bed 
room have just been received from Italy. Among them many 
choice pieces suitable for Wedding Gifts. 


Tea and Luncheon Cloths from 
one to one and a half yards square. 
$10.50 to 55.00 each. 


Napkins 14 x 14 inches square. 
$18.00 to 50.00 dozen. 


Scarfs for Sideboards and Serving 
Tables, also Chiffonier and Dressing 
Table covers in styles that are dif- 
ferent and unusual. $4.50 to 75.00 each. 


Luncheon Sets both in square and 
oblong shapes in a beautiful range of 
patterns. 25 piece square sets $23.50 
to 95.00 Set. Oblong Sets have 12 
mats and table runner. 

$31.50 to 86.50 Set 


Sicilian Oblong Sets, 1 Doz. Mats 
and 20 x 54 in. Runner. $152.50 


Sicilian Oblong Sets, 1 Doz. Mats 


and 20 x 60 in. Runner. $167.50 


We have also received a shipment of fine Japanese Mosaic 


work many months delayed by reason of the embargo. 


offered at old prices. 


These are 


Tea Cloths in three designs with Napkins to match, 36 x 36 inches, $7.50; 


45 x 45 inches, $12.00; 54 x 54 inches, $16.50 each. 


$10.00 per dozen. 


$5.2 


Tea Cloths, 36 x 36 in., two designs, $5.50. 


$7.50 dozen. 


14 x 14 inch Napkins, 


Scarfs, 20 x 36 in., $3.75; 20 x 45 in., $4.25; 20 x 54 in., $4.75; 20 x 63 in., 
BY 


Mail Order Service 


Any of the merchandise described or illustrated above may 
be ordered with complete satisfaction thru our Mail Order 


Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Napkins, 14 x 14 in., to match, 


HC 
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Permanent Paying Positions 


Lieut. Henry F. Meyer Private Harry H. Prank 
A.8,A., R.M.A,, U.S.A. 6th Infantry Replacement 


Both Meyer and Frank say they never enjoyed 
any line of work so much, and are glad the oppor- 
tunity came their way. They have had only one 
month’s training and their earnings equal $30 a 
week and up. 


_ It will pay you to learn about this money-mak- 
ing opportunity as a subscription salesman for 
the “ Y ” magazine—ASSOCIATION MEN. 


Let us explain our cash proposition. No obli- 
gation—no investment and no expense to you 
except three cents to mail coupon TO-DAY. 


SI TSS SS a a ee ee ee eee eee we 


CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Room 1500, 
Association Men, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: Please show me how to become your representative. 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, May 19-31, 1919. Open to 
social workers, nurses and others in- 
terested in the care of underweight 
and malnourished children. Director, 
Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee, 
$50.00 including all materials. Lim- 
ited number partial scholarships. 

Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren, 44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


Crime and Criminals 


By Charles Mercier 


Dr. Mercier, widely known for his earlier 
books on criminology and criminal juris- 
prudence, and as a world authority on 
penology, writes here of the jurisprudence 
of crime, medical, biological and psycho- 
logical. $2.50 net. 


“The most sensible book that has yet 
been written on this particular subject. 
An outspoken, fearless piece of work which 
seems to clear away much of the ‘ hot air’ 
that has obscured so long the plain truth 
about crime and criminals. Practical and 
sensible.’”—London Times. 


Henry Holt and Company ° Ney yee S* 


sical and mental. They do what thr 
for the former, but little for the latti 

Society, as well as these mothers of) 
children, does not realize the was 
tailed by this inattention to mental d« 
ment. For infant welfare workers | 
have been merely digestive iiss: 
child no developing nervous sys em 
brain until presented at the schoof) 
door? Not that society has left the | 
unaided. Contemptuous of her | 
powers, a few educators, journalists, 
welfare workers and other social y 
have lavished advice and admonitio 
radiated enthusiasm, hoping to stir 
numbed consciousness. The poor 
hesitates to suggest to the descendin 
ance that it take over her job for ¢ 
and let her develop some radiance an 
sel of her own. Giving advice is: 
easier than cooking and _ scrubbing 
radiating enthusiasm more congenial 
for a mother, than washing diapers.) 

The strain is great enough. Unless < 
workers can do mothers a service, 
they can establish and finance itit 
scrubmen, visiting nurses, play houses : 
babies may be left for an occasional 


Granting that a majority of both ch 
and mothers survive, at what cost d 
survive? Usually at the cost of sai 
serves of vitality and all individual er 
from the mother. Frequently at the « 
marital happiness, as divorce court re 


will show. The strain, financial, phy 
spiritual, is beyond the endurance of f 
parents. The child pays almost as he 
Suppose children spent those earliest t 
with unwearied individuals, of adequa 
telligence in early sense, motor and thr 
development. How many years cour 
saved in the child’s education? How » 
more life, therefore, could he experiences 
ing his existence? How many social 
lems would disappear through.the re 
increase of intelligence in the next g 
tion? No one would bring to this m 
development of young children such im 
and unending devotion as the mothers 
is only fair, having made so painful 
fatiguing physical contribution, that w 
made for them to do this more inter 
work, 
But what of their intelligence and #@ 
ing? What of their weariness? Whe 
we do about their twenty-four hour dé 
Caro BucBey MacArtTe 

[State Hospital.] 
Napa, Cal. 
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A CORRECTION 


To THE EpiTor: In the news item reg 
ing supervision of midwifery in New J 
which appeared in the Survey for Apr 
there are certain inaccuracies. You wil 
by the typewritten statement left withi 
by Florence S. Wright, supervisor of | 
wifery of the state Department of Heé 
that it has only been recommended tha 
licenses of two midwives in Mercer ¢ 
and of eight in Hudson county be revokt 

In speaking of the duties of the distri¢ 
pervisors of midwives the news item § 
that they will license midwives. ‘The & 
ment mentioned states that the duties of 
district supervisors will be to supervis 
instruct midwives. The licensing 
wives in New Jersey is in the hands 
state Board of Medical Examiners and 
lows an examination in midwifery. 
censes are also revoked for certain cause 
the state Board of Medical Examiners. 

Jurus Levy, M. | 

[Division of Child Hygiene, Departme 
Health, } 
Trenton, N. J. 
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AS A CITIZEN—ARE_ 
YOU MAKING GOOD? _ 


The time has almost gone by for talking woman suffrage. 


The time has come to talk citizenship. 


As a woman you are face to face to-day with all the problems, 
all the rights and all the privileges of citizenship. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a sort of guide and record, coming 
weekly, to keep you posted on matters of especial interest to you 
as a citizen in 


Politics 


Civics 
Philanthropy 
Education 


Industrial and Social Conditions 


You will find one in 


Enclosed 
please 
find $2.00 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


A weekly chronicle of women’s progress. : 


ear Suk uh: bee es Pe 


52 issues, $2.00 


6-8 _hieite fea) 6-0-6 


| 171 Madison Avenue 
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New York 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Mapison AVENUE, 

New York City, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are; Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. f 

“ Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,” “ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
iacluding the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


In Newton, Mass., a General Secretary 
for the Newton Welfare Bureau, an organ- 
ization concerned with community welfare, 
including but not confined to charitable re- 
lief. Address A. K. CoarrMan, 352 West- 
ern Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 


WANTED—Housekeeper and Matron 
for Summer Home for Jewish Children at 
Long Branch. Address 3152, Survey. 


WANTED AT ONCE —Trained person 
able to take charge of well organized Home 
Service Section in city of sixty thousand. 
Address SoctaL WELFARE Soctety, Lincoln, 


ing experience organizing girls’ clubs pre- 
ferred. THE Younc Women’s Leacuz, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Four-room apartment in payment for 
secretarial services. CHURCH OF THE COVE- 


WANTED—Experienced Housekeeper 
and Supervisor Domestic Science in Set- 
tlement. Address Heap Resipent, 1919 
West Twentieth Street, Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
FOR CONVALESCENT HOME 


Woman superintendent wanted, ca- 
pable of equipping, organizing, and 
conducting a new, independent, en- 

, dowed Convalescent Home of about 
60 beds in the immediate vicinity of 
New York City. Salary $1800 and 
maintenance. Applicants please com- 
municate with Dr. S. S. GoLDWATER, 
1 East 100th Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—Experienced in family 
case work, social center, boys’ welfare, em- 
ployment, Americanization and _ research, 
invites correspondence. Address 3145 Sur- 
VEY. 


EXPERIENCED PUBLICIST, investi- 
gator, organizer, executive, editor. Thor- 
ough training. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress 3148, Survey. 


WOMAN OF EXECUTIVE ABILITY, 
good buyer and manager, wants respon- 
sible position in Institution as Matron ar 
Ad- 


ality and experience for employment, per- 
sonnel, or industrial welfare work, desires 
responsible position, New York or vicinity. 
Present salary $1800. Address 3153, Sur- 
VEY. 
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Jottings 


JUDGE JAMES P. BOYD in the federal 
court at Greensboro, N. C., has made per- 
manent a temporary injunction restraining 
the enforcement in a Charlotte, N. C., fac- 
tory of the child labor provision of the fed- 
eral revenue law—the provision by which a 
prohibitive tax is laid on the products of 
factories employing children. It is ex- 
pected that the case will be carried up to 
the Supreme Court and become a test of 
the provision. 


ON BEHALF of the social workers. of 
Greater New York and vicinity, the Mon- 
day Club of New York and the Monday 
Club of Brooklyn extend an invitation to 
the members of the National Conference 
of Social Work and their friends to visit 
the social agencies of this city and vicinity. 
A joint committee of the two clubs, of 
which Edwin J. Cooley, City Magistrate’s 
Court, is chairman, plans to maintain an in- 
formation desk at Atlantic City headquar- 
ters to provide information as to social 
agencies and how to reach them. During 
the week following the conference, infor- 
mation headquarters will be open in both 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, and arrangements 
will be made to facilitate visits by groups 
and individuals. 


HOSPITAL social service workers at the 
last National Conference of Social Work 
formed the American Association of Hos- 
pital Social Workers, which met at Atlan- 
tic City in September during the confer- 
ence of the American Hospital Association. 
The by-laws adopted and a number of the 
important papers and other contributions 
are printed in the first issue of the Hospital 
Social Service Quarterly, published by the 
association at 405 Lexington avenue, New 
York. No attempt has been made either 
in the by-laws of the association or in the 
choice of subjects for discussion to give a 
very exclusive definition of hospital or 
medical social work; and the work of the 
new organization will be followed with 
much interest by those whose activities re- 
late only partly or incidentally to hospital 
clients. 


MRS. ERNEST P. BICKNELL, wife of 
Colonel Bicknell, commissioner of the Red 
Cross for Belgium, and Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., wife of the assistant commis- 
sioner, have been decorated by the Queen 
of Belgium. Both have materially contrib- 
uted to the success of the Red Cross relief 
work in Belgium which, at the request of 
the Belgian government, has recently been 
abandoned. 


LECTURES to women on marketing are a 
novel method of cheapening the cost of liy- 
ing adopted by Jonathan Day, commis- 
sioner of markets in New York city. A 
course of four lectures deals with terminal 
markets, physiological phases of the food 
question—choice of foods, economic phases 
of the food question—comparison of 
values, and women’s responsibility toward 
the problem of feeding the city. The com- 
missioner believes that “a long step will be 
taken toward the solution of the food prob- 
lem if women will learn how to market in- 
telligently.” The Y. W.C.A. is cooperating 
in this enterprise. 


CURRENT PAMPHL) 


Listings fifty cente @ tine, four we 
tions: copy unchanged throughout ti 
Order pamphiets from publish 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIRST NATION, 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp, © 
Published by The Cooperative [Lea 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York, 


Towakp TH New EpucarTion. The cael 
autocracy in our public schools, 
cents. ‘Teachers’ Union of: the Cit 


York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 


WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. 
development. By C. G xy 
from the Sugvny for October 5, 19 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
York City. 5 cts, 


Yor VALUE RECEIVED. A Discussion 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Surve 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New Yo 


You SHOULD KNow AsBouT CREDIT UNiI0) 
manual furnished gratis upon request, 
sachusetts Credit Union Assoclatio 
Devonshire St., Boston. i 


_ 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weeky 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the | 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a yea 
lished by Tke National Committee for ] 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York 


Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year 
lished by National Organization for 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1 
year; published by Hospital Social § 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., N eW 


India’s Freedom in American Courté, 
lished by Friends of Freedom for 
7 East 15th St., New York City. 12 
Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet give; 
account of the cases against Hindu pe 
prisoners and refugees awaiting trial 
American courts.) 


YET another attempt is being made # 
vert parts of the Palisades Interstate 
to private industrial purposes. A bi 
passed both houses of the New York! 
lature and is now before the governé 
recting the conveyance of some of the 
lands to A. B. Conger, et al., for w 
connection with the quarrying of § 
This land was condemned by the Pali 
Interstate Park Commission for park] 
and the owner was paid actual and ce 
quential damages for it. If the bil 
comes law, it would establish what 
commissioners consider a dangerous ff 
dent of cutting up the all too meager 
tions of land accessible to city popula 
and dedicated to public health and re 
tion. Through the enthusiasm of Ed 
F. Brown, manager of the camp de 
ment, this particular park has been 1 
an experimental station for several § 
purposes of considerable interest to rea 
of the Survey. While these are not di 
ly endangered, curtailment of the park’ 
may now be regarded as a prelude to 
ther attempts at substantial inroads 
this, the only substantial park area ¢ 
accessible to Greater New York. Pro 
should be addressed to Gov. Alfre 
Smith, the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. } 


PAUL L. FEISS has succeeded Myro 
Herrick, recently ambassador to Fra 
president of the Chamber of Commer 
Cleveland. Mr. Feiss, who is a membé 
Joseph and Feiss Company, of Cle 
is president of Mt. Sinai Hospital, a m 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, secré 
of the National Investigation Bureati 
member of the Executive Committee of 
Mayor’s War Board and chairman of 
Investigating Committee of the War Cot 
cil of Cleveland; he was chairman of 
Division on Housing of the Department 
Labor for the Cleveland district. “a 
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| SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS 
Bo. ocy, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 
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"HE TRAINING COURSE for | 


SOCIAL and CIVIC WORK in the 
| UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


, | announces its 


Second Social Service Plattsburg 
Minneapolis, June 23 to August 1 


rses on sociology, economics, the great basic modern 
ial welfare and reform movements, rural sociology and 
‘al social work, hospital social service and Red Cross 
Syme Service. Special three-weeks institutes: 
ti Child Welfare, by Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., of the Russell 
‘ ge Foundation, New York City, June 23 to July 12. 


| Social Case Work, by Miss Amelia Sears, Assistant Secre- 
ay of the United Chanties of Chicago, July 14 to August 1. 


. Community Organization and Community Centers, by Mr. 
yan Collier of the League for Constructive immigration Legis- 
don, New York City, July 14 to August 1. 


Other notable specialists in related fields. 
Remarkable recreational opportunities. 
| For bulletins and details write either 
} otus D. CorrMAN, Director of the Summer Session 
or 


J RTHUR J. Topp, Director of the Training Course for 
Social and Civic Work 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


} 


is becoming known among its 
friends as a College with a 
Community Consciousness. 
Summer Course this year, 
June 30-August 9. College 
and Teaching Training units. 
| Write for bulletin. 


eloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


| NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
/ COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Summer Term, June 23 to August 23 
“On the Shore of Lake Michigan” 


lourses in Sociology, Economics, History, Literature, Lan- 
wages, Sciences, Psychology, Education. Special rates to 
2achers. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY HALL 
Evanston, Dlinois 
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FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN NEW PLACES 


Learn how to serve 
RED CROSS HOME SERVICE INSTITUTES 


For training of Executive Secretaries 
for Home Service Sections. 


Summer Sessions in twenty training 
centers. Six to twelve weeks course, 
full time. 


Some chapters willing to pay training 
expenses of Home Service Secretary. 


For fuller information, address 
J. BYRON DEACON 
Acting Director General of Civilian Relief 


American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


(FORMERLY SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY) 


July 7—August 15 


Curriculum. Courses including practi- 
cal work in: Case Work, ‘‘ Home 
Service,” Industry, Community 
Work, Record Keeping, Statistics, 
Child Welfare, Psychiatry. Spe- 
cial Conferences for social work- 
ers of experience. 


Residence and Restaurant: Students 
Club House at 11 Gramercy Park. 


Tuition Fee: $25. Total cost, including 
living: about $100. 


For full information address Porter R. Lee 
Room 903, 105 East 22nd St. 


THH WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATIO 
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SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOC 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRI 
SOCIAL WORK, MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer course j 
CHILD WELFARE. of 


Calendar, 1919-1920 


SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. Stu¢ 
and clinical observation at Northampton, Mass. sf 
PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-July 
1920. Practice work with ae social agencies and sett} 
ments in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, unde 
Supervision with group conferences. a. 
SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 2! 
1920. Advanced study at Northampton, Mass. ae 
Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduate 
Social workers and teachers are admitted to summer sessi 
courses. ; 


Nee 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
AND PHILANTHROPY 


ANNOUNCES 


An “All Summer” Summer Session 


June 16- August 29 


First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—August 29 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 
i Catalogue mailed on application to 
DIRECTOR, F. STUART CHAPIN a 
Smith College Training School for Social Work — 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. i 


General Course for Social Workers 
Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical Classes at 
- Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


The Survey as a 
Text-Book — 


Bes 


Hundreds of teachers of sociology, eco= 
nomics, history and civics use the SURVEY 
in their classrooms yy 

BECAUSE it keeps students abreast of 
swift-changing events as no regular text 
book can do 


BECAUSE it presents first-hand test ; 
mony of working and living conditions 7 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 


THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 15th 


Class and practice work, correlated 


Preparation for social work— 
with families; 


for children; 
with the sick or handicapped; 

through neighborhood and community; 
in industry; 
in research. 


BECAUSE it contains expert discussi 
of problems of labor, health, civics, educ 
tion, prison reform, social service. 3 

The student rate for 3 months is 90 cents; for 4 months, 
$1, if subscriptions are sent in in groups of five or mo 


For a longer period of time, the group rates are as f 
lows: 6 months, $1.50; 8 months, $2.00; 9 months, $2.2 
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1 year, $2.75. 
A SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME, IN ' 
MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th THE SURVEY 
Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston =: 112 East 19 Street New York 
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